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Labor 


4ike’s Plan 
e 
By Willard Shelton 
A new struggle over labor- 
management legislation is shaping 
up in the 86th Congress as Pres. 
Fisenhower renewed the Admin- 
istration charge that the Kennedy- 
Ives bill of 1958 was a “half- 
hearted” reform and promised a 
special message spelling out cur- 
-™ rent Administration proposals. 
The special message is expécted 
to go to Congress next week. 
y A Senate Labor subcommittee 
headed by Sen. John F. Kennedy 
(D-Mass.); revamped by the addi- 
tion of more Democrats in reflec- 
tion of the party’s increased ma- 
jority,. appeared likely to hold 
early hearings on Administration 
recommendations and other bills. 

The substance of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill is expected to be among 
them, probably with a new Repub- 
lican co-sponsor in place of the 
now-retired. Sen. Irving M. Ives 
(N. Y.), who denounced Admin- 
istration Opposition to the measure 
last year as “partisan” and “poli- 
tical.” 

The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council last November asked 
Congress to pass legislation “pat- 
terned along the lines of the 
Kennedy-Ives bill” but omitting 
“unduly restrictive and unwork- 
able sections” inserted on the 
Senate floor “in haste in response 
to political pressure.” 

The council also reiterated la- 
bor’s determination “to seek gen- 
eral revision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, now long overdue,” and said 
that “constructive labor reform 
legislation and major revision of 
the Taft-Hartley Act” should have 
“high priority.” 

The Republican scheduled to 
sponsor Administration , proposals 
is Sen, Barry Goldwater (Ariz.), 
who with his re-election last year 
became the ranking GOP member 
of the Labor Committee and of the 
Kennedy subcommittee. 

Goldwater said after a confer- 
ence with Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell, whose bitter attacks on 
the Kennedy-Ives bill last year 
prepared the way for its defeat by 
an almost solid Republican vote 
in the House, that the Administra- 
tion had accepted his proposals for 
sterner penalties against unions and 
union officials who violate a new 
labor law than Mitchell asked in 
1958. 

Both Goldwater and’ Mitchell 
said that any anti-racketeering bill 
must contain sanctions against sec- 
ondary boycotts and what Mitchell 
calls “blackmail” picketing. 

Neither the President’s 


pro- 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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Jobs Fail to Match Pace 


Of Rising Profits, Output 


la» 


FIRST UNION LABEL of the Ladies Garment Workers, 


into a dress at a New York City 


Rockefeller, wife of the governor. 


BS Ais 
is sewn 
garment plant by Mrs. Nelson A. 
Shown at ceremonies marking 


first acceptance of the label by the industry are (left to right) Mayor 


Robert F. Wagner; former Sen. 
in recent ILGWU strike which 


Herbert H. Lehman, a mediator 
won industry agreement on the 


label; Rockefeller; and ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky. 


Johnson Plan Wins: 


Senate Approves 
Rules Compromise 


By Gene Zack 
The Senate overwhelmingly approved moderate changes in its 
rules to limit debate after defeating major efforts by a bipartisan 
liberal coalition to bring about broader anti-filibuster reforms. 
Adoption of a compromise proposal, after a four-day battle 
which delayed the start of normal Senate operations, was a signifi- 


cant victory for Majority Leader 
Lyndon B. Johnson (Tex.) who 


Supreme Court Limits 


State Picketing Bans 


The. U.S. Supreme Court has ruled unanimously that state 


courts lack the authority to ban 
tional purposes. 


peaceful picketing for organiza- 


In what may be a landmark decision, the court handed down 
a brief, unsigned opinion overturning a long-standing Florida 


1Supreme Court injunction against®— 


organizational picketing at 
Miami Beach resort hotels. 
It was a sharp reversal of the 
court’s trend in recent years to 
give state courts increasingly wider 
latitude in enjoining picketing. 


The decision marked the sec- 
ond major victory in the nation’s 
highest court for the Hotel & 
Restaurant Employes,’ In No- 
vember, the court invalidated 
the National Labor Relations 
Board’s long-standing refusal to 


12 


handle hotel cases, ruling that 


the NLRB could not arbitrarily 

exclude an entire industry from 
its jurisdiction. 
As a result of the earlier ruling, 
the labor board issued a statement 
defining its proposed new jurisdic- 
tional policy for the hotel industry. 
Under it the NLRB would assume 
jurisdiction over hotels and motels 
doing a gross annual business of 
at least $100,000. Excepted would 
be “permanent or _ residential 
hotels” in which 75 percent or 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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i was backed by a majority of both 
Democrats and Republicans. 

By a vote of 72-22, the Senate 
changed its famed Rule 22 so that 
filibusters can be ended by the 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of 
those present and voting. The old 
rule, in effect since 1949, required 
the affirmative votes of two-thirds 
of the full Senate to invoke cloture 
—the cutting off of debate. 

The Johnson compromise also 
allows cloture on a_ filibuster 
against any future efforts to 
change Senate rules—impossible 
under previous rules. 

Liberals, headed by Democrats 
Paul H. Douglas (Ill.) and Hubert 
H. Humphrey (Minn.). and Repub- 
licans Jacob K. Javits (N. Y.) and 
Clifford P. Case (N. J.), sought 
cloture by a simple majority of 
the full Senate after three weeks 
of debate, but .went down to 
defeat by a 67-28 margin. 

An alternate plan to let three- 
fifths of those voting invoke clo- 
ture lost by a 58-36 vote. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
(Continued on Page 4) — 


(Unemployment Up 
To 4.1 Million | 


By Saul Miller 


Despite rising profits and increased industrial production, em- 
ployment has been on dead center for the last four months. 

That’s the major impact of the government’s latest report showing 
an increase of 300,000 in unemployment in December and a drop | 


in total employment of 700,000. 
The rise in joblessness puts 


In the last four. months, in- 


the unemployment total at 4.1 


million workers, or 6.1 percent of the labor force. 

Of more significance than the immediate unemployment figures— 
and portending long-range, chronic headaches for the nation— 
is the relationship of employment to other sectors of the economy. 


. dustrial production has increased 
more than 4 percent and, ac- 
cording to the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, corporate profits have in- 
creased an estimated 18 percent 
in the fourth quarter of the year. 

But total non-farm employment, 


adjusted for all seasonal factors, 


has remained practically unchanged 
since September 1958 on the basis 
of the government’s figures. 

In September 1958 total non- 
farm employment registered 50,- 
780,000. In December the figure 
was only 50,736,000. 


Recovery Small 

The Labor Dept.’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics underscores this 
point in its release on the Decem- 
ber job figures. It says that since 
the recession low point only 30 
percent of lost employment was 
recovered between April and Sep- 
tember 1958—and that since then 
there has been no real change. 

The BLS points up also the 
fact that the increase in the 
workweek which has been tak- 
ing place since last April has 
tapered off since September ex- 
cept for directly seasonal fac- 
tors. 

The Wall Street Journal reports 


Snowbound 
Woodsmen 


In Sitdown 


Grand Falls, Newfoundland— 
Some 6,000 members of the 
Woodworkers are conducting a 
sitdown strike in the snow-packed 
logging camps of the Anglo-New- 
foundland Development Co. in 
an all-out effort to get rid of 
wage and working conditions 
that the.rest of the industry has 
buried deep in its past. 

They are fighting a wage scale 
of $1.05 an hour—low even for 
Newfoundland—and a 10-hour day 
with a 60-hour week, and camp 
conditions that in other places went 
out with the old days after union- 
ism moved into the industry. 

The walkout began the first of 
the year, at the height of the log- 
ging season. The union, barred by 
legal action from entering the 


reached only by plane or over 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Educational ‘Overhaul’ 


Advocated by Meany 


By Gervase N. Love 


A demand for a “complete overhaul” of the American school . 
system, with the federal government bearing the bulk of the financial 


burden, was made by AFL-CIO 


“Our school problems begin 
elementary school—and they exist 


Pres. George Meany at a confer 


ence of U.S. and Canadian labor education directors in Washington. 


where the child begins—in the 


‘all the way through high school 
and college,” he told a dinner ses- 
sion. “We must undertake a com- 
plete overhaul.” 

The conference was co-spon- 
sored by the AFL-CIO and the 
@anadian Labor Congress and 
drew about 175 active education 
workers from the two federations 
and international and national 
unions. 

Meany and AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler, 


ing, both cited what the former 
called “the amazing educational 
progress made by Soviet Russia.” 

“Just think of it—a nation 
whose people only two genera- 
tions ago were almost wholly . 
illiterate,” Meany added, “today 
is turning out more scientists, 
engineers and skilled technic 
than we are.” : 

He emphasized the federal role 
in financing school construction 
and establishing higher salary 
standards for teachers, and the im- 


who addressed a luncheon meet-— 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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disputes between their organizations. 
tion of recent cooperation between the two" unions to fight “run- 


- away” shipowners. 


To Resolve Disputes: 


a 


Peace Pact Signed 
By Seafarers, NMU 


New York—A peace pact providing for the establishment of a 
joint committee to be charged with resolving all disputes has been 
signed by top officers of the country’s two largest seamen’s unions— 
the Maritime Union and the Seafarers. 

Both unions also agreed to withdraw mutual charges of unfair 
labor practices now before the Na- nf 


tional Labor Relations Board and 
all pending charges in the courts. 

Announcement of the setting up 
of machinery to settle disagreements 
was made jointly by NMU Pres. 
Joseph N. Curran and SIU Pres. 
Paul Hall, who signed the agree- 
ment. 

“In establishing a committee to 
deal with problems and _ issues,” 
they said, “the NMU and SIU are 
taking a positive step which should 

. result in considerable benefit to the 
seamen of both organizations. 
“The leadership of both un- 
ions have been in discussions 
over the past several months. 
We have been working together 
on matters affecting merchant 
seamen. The establishment of 
this committee is the culmina- 
tion of these discussions and 
activities and provides a proper 
and effective vehicle for meeting 
and attempting to resolve prob- 
lems of common concern. 

“We welcome this development. 
We are confident that our unions 
will continue to work amicably in 
the interests of stabilizing the 
American merchant marine with 
benefit to the community and the 

- American seaman.” 

As part of the agreement between 
the two unions, which represent a 
total of about 80,000 seamen, the 
SIU agreed to withdraw all unfair 


(Continued from Page 1) 
more of the guests remain for a 
month or longer. 

The Supreme Court’s unsigned 
opinion, read by Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, may have broad implica- 
tions since the decision appears to 
set “peaceful picketing” as the 
standard for legitimate picket lines. 

The ruling stated bluntly that 
“the Florida courts were without 
jurisdiction” to enjoin organiza- 
tional picketing by the Hotel 
Workers because “the record 
does not disclose violence suffi- 
cient ‘to give the state ee 
tion.” 

“In none of the 12 cases,” the 
nation’s highest tribunal said, “did 
the Florida trial courts make any 
finding of violence, and in some an 
affirmative finding of no violence 

< was made.” 


ok 


LEADERS OF TWO: AFL-C1O seamen’s organizations—Pres, 
Joseph Curran (left) of the National Maritime Union and Pres. 
Paul Hall (right) of the Seafarers Intl. Union—are shown signing 
an agreement in New York City setting up machinery for resolving 
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7 Benefits Paid to More than 300,000: 


Union-Negotiated SUB Plans 
Cushioned Recession Impact 


The comparatively new supplementary unemployment benefit plans of various union contracts 


The compact is a culmina- 


‘of Moore-McCormack Lines. This 


. ward te organize the South.” 


labor charges and a contempt appli- 
cation against American Coal Ship- 
ping, Inc., and to stop trying to 
organize the unlicensed seamen in 
the crews of its two ship, now rep- 
resented by the NMU. 

The NMU in turn agreed to simi- 
lar action in regard to American 
Banner Lines’ single passenger 
liner, and also in another case with 
respect to the Robin Line division 


leaves the SIU unchallenged on 
seven of the eight vessels in the 
Robin Line fleet, with the eighth 
remaining under the NMU. 

The agreement followed 
earlier joint action by the two 
unions in leading the U.S. phase 
of the worldwide boycott of 
“flags. of convenience” ships 
sponsored by the Intl. Trans- 
portworkers Federation and held 
Dec. 1 to 4. The work stop- 
page was directed against ships 
owned in traditional maritime 
nations but registered under 
foreign flags—particularly those 
of Panama, Liberia, Honduras 
and Costa Rica—to escape union 
wages and working conditions, 
safety regulations and taxes. 

In their assessment of the results 
of the boycott in this country, Hall 
and Curran announced their agree- 
ment jointly to push the fight against 
the “runaway” ships. 


In Miami, where he had just 
finished participating in successful 
contract talks. with half a dozen 
resort hotels in Dade and Broward 
Counties, Pres: Ed S. Miller of the 
union issued this comment: 


“We are naturally gratified that 
our judgment of four years ago in 
launching the Miami Beach or- 
ganizing campaign has now been 
completely vindicated by the high- 
est court in the land. 

“The court’s November de- 
cision in which it held that the 
NLRB must accept hotel cases P| 
-and today’s finding that the state - 
courts had no jurisdiction’ when 
they issued injunctions banning 
peaceful pickets at these hotels, 
mean together that all of organ- | 
ized labor can now move for- 


underwent a major test during the widespread joblessness in 1958 that demonstrated their tremen- 


dous value. 


The availability of SUB payments eased the financial strain for many laid-off workers and helped 
soften the impact of unemployment on some hard-hit communities, the AFL-CIO Dept. of Re- 


search reports in the current issue‘ 
of its publication, Collective Bar- 
gaining Reports. 

“Reaction to the operation of 
the plans has been highly favor- 
able,” it declares. Not only the 
unions and laid-off members but 
generally employers as well have 
been greatly, pleased with the 
beneficial effects of the SUB pay- 
ments to idled workers. 

“And those parts of the public 
which deal with laid-off workers— 
merchants, banks, welfare officials 
and civic leaders—have also praised 
the aid provided by SUB plans.” 

No exact statistics have been de- 
veloped on the number of workers 
who benefited from SUB plans in 
1958, nor on how much they re- 
ceived to supplement the unemploy- 
ment compensation payments made 
under state laws. 


83,000 Steelworkers Aided 


However, the Steelworkers re- 
ported that in May, the month of 
heaviest unemployment among 
USWA members, a survey disclosed 
that about 83,000 members were 
collecting SUB benefits. In the 
period between September 1957 and 
May 1958, nearly $45 million was 
paid out in benefits—a figure that 
would have been some $14 million 
higher had not payments in Ohio 
and Indiana been held up because 
of legal obstacles. 

The Dept. of Research publica- 
tion cited a report by the Auto 
Workers that members laid off by 
the industry’s Big Three—General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler—re- 
ceived $33.7 million in the first 
eight months-of 1958. 

“Overall, when alF SUB plans 
are taken into account,” Reports 
says, “it is estimated that during 
the worst six months of the 1958 
recession, SUB payments were 
running at a monthly rate of $10 
to $12 million. 


“Although this is relatively small 
compared to aggregate state unem- 
ployment compensation payments 
across the nation, the SUB pay- 
ments carried special value as an 
aid in limiting and combatting the 
economic recession because they 
were concentrated in several of the 
areas and industries, auto and steel 
especially, which were hardest hit. 

“The total number of workers 
who received SUB payments in 
1958 is estimated conservatively as 
well over 300,000.” 

The publication pointed out that 
the typical SUB plan is designed to 
yield a worker, with unemployment 


Supreme Court Says State Judges 
Can’t Ban Organizational Pickets 


Miller issued his statement be- 
fore leaving for the union’s head- 
quarters at Cincinnati for a special 
meeting of the organizing staff to 
map strategy for an all-out organ- 
izing campaign in the light of the 
two court decisions. 

The two court rulings date back 
to the union’s now-famous “Battle 
of the Beach” in 1955, when it 
launched its organizing drive 
among employes of the Miami 
Beach hotels. 


Rebuffed by the NLRB’s exclu- 
sion doctrine and hampered by the 
injunctions obtained by the hotel 
owners, the union carried on its 
campaign for two years—at an 
estimated cost of $2 million—be- 
fore some of the leading hotels 
capitulated and signed a master 
contract with Local 255. 


compensation, 65 percent of his 
usual straight-time take-home pay, 
with a top maximum payment that 
varies from one plan to another and 
may cut some high-paid workers to 
less than the 65 percent mark. 

On this basis, the formula 
meant weekly benefit payments 
in 1958 of $13 to $25 a week 
on top of unemployment com- 
pensation which early last year 
averaged $30. 

Four major factors influenced the 
level of SUB payments, Reports 
points out. 

These are the level of unemploy- 
ment compensation payments in 
the particular state, with a low level 
meaning a higher SUB benefit to 
reach 65 percent of take-home pay; 
the worker’s level of earnings, with 
the man of higher income requiring 
a higher SUB payment to reach 65 
percent; the number of dependents, 


and the financial status of the SUB 
fund, some of which make lower 
payments when they sink below 
specified levels. 


Plans Worked Smoothly 
In summing up the conclusions 
to be drawn from its study, Collec- 
tive Bargaining Reports says: 
“The plans have worked fair- 
ly smoothly, with not many 
hitches or grievances, consider- 
ing the large numbers of laid- 
off workers involved and the 
newness of the plans (the first 
major plans were negotiated by 
the UAW in 1955). 


“The existing plans are not a 
completely adequate answer to the 
economic problems of layoff. A 
recurrent criticism has been that 
‘they help, but not enough.’ Benefit 
amounts and eligibility problems are 
the shortcomings most often cited.” 


Industry Wage Freeze 
Threatens Oil Strikes 


Denver—The nation’s major oil companies were warned that 
their 10-month-long united front against any wage increases for 
100,000 Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers could force the union 


to strike within the next week. 


OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight said that “widespread strikes in the 


oil industry” were likely because,* 


after almost a year of negotiations 
for justified wage increases, the oil 
companies have “rigidly refused to 
grant any wage adjustments what- 
soever.” ; 

During that period, he said, “the 
cost of living of our members has 
risen substantially and the produc- 
tivity of our members has con- 
tinued to rise.” 

The OCAW began its current 
campaign in February 1958 when 
it asked for both wage increases 
and added safeguards against lay- 
offs. 


Negotiations were launched 
with nearly every oil company 
in the nation. Last September, 
faced by the industry’s “united 
wage freeze,” the OCAW modi- 
fied its demands and announced 
it would accept a general wage 
increase of 25 cents an hour is 
lieu of its earlier proposal cover- 
ing both wages and layoff protec- 
tion. Negotiations with all com- 
panies have been intensified since 
that time. 


The companies, a union spokes- 
man said, have offered no wage ad- 
justments and no added protection 
against layoffs in the more than 10 
months of.intermittent negotiations. 
The last general wage increase 
came in May 1957. 

Knight said that while the union 
will “continue to negotiate with 
every company we can at every 
opportunity presented,” unless the 
industry “moves away from its 
united wage freeze, our members 
will begin shutting down plants.” 

He said members have voted 
for a walkout in many refineries 
and other installations, and are 
in a position to strike “a large 
number of plants throughout the 
nation.” 

The OCAW president said the 
union “will strike at times and 
places of our own choosing.” 

He pledged to the public, how- 
ever, that it would not call an in- 
dustry-wide walkout. 

“We are going to be selective,” 
he said, “striking where we have 
the most force and can be effec- 
tive.” 


UAW to Press 
For Action to 


Aid Jobless 


Detroit—A comprehensive legis- 
lative program aimed at the “crush- 
ing economic burden” of unem- 
ployment was outlined by Auto 
Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther. 

Declaring that joblessness con- 
stitutes “a needless waste of the 
nation’s human resources,” Reuther 
said the 1.3-million-member UAW 
would press for enactment by the 
86th Congress of a six-point pro- 
gram including: 

© Depressed area legislation 
“which would give to cities such 
as Detroit, plagued by plant obso- 
lescence and chronic unemploy- 
ment, much-needed aid both in 
locating new industries and finding 
work for the unemployed.” 

e Enactment of federal mini- 
mum standards for unemployment 
compensation benefits and duration 
of payment to remove “the com- 
petitive advantage some states cur- 
rently enjoy at the expense of the 
unemployed.” 

© Passage of a bill providing 
federal aid for school construction, 
scholarship programs and increased 
teachers’ salaries. 

© Legislation in the areas of 
housing and industrial redevelop- 
ment. 

e Prompt action boosting the 
minimum wage to $1.25 an hour 
and extending the law’s coverage 
to millions now unprotected, 
coupled with a reduction of the 
workweek provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act below the 
present 40 hours. = - 

e Legislation increasing the level 
of social security benefits, exten- 
sion of the program to those not 
presently covered, and the pro- 
vision of hospital and surgical 
care to social security beneficiaries 
along the lines of the Forand bill 
introduced in the last Congress. 

The UAW president said the 
nation must “work out a list of 
national priorities and then com- 
mit its total national resources 
to the fulfillment of these 
priorities,” 
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Att At CAB Hearing: 


Unions Challenge 
Airlines’CashDeal 


Five AFL-CIO unions asked the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
invalidate a strikebreaking mutual assistance pact by six major 
airlines, charging that it is contrary to the principles of the Railway 
Labor Act and is against the public interest. 

At a CAB hearing in Washington, attorneys for the unions— 
the Machinists, Railway esrotd 


Airline Pilots, Flight Engineers 
and Transport Workers — warned 
that industry-wide strikes would be 
the logical outcome of the airline 
pact, which was entered into last 
October to bail out Capital Air- 
lines during a Machinists strike. 

The unions were joined by two 
groups of non-scheduled airlines 
in challenging the agreement 
whereby airlines which get “extra 
business” as a result of a strike on 
a “competing” line turn over their 
“extra” profits, or part of them, 
to the strikebound company. 

A few days before the CAB 
hearing, the last of a series of 
airline disputes was settled. 

American Airline pilots ended 
a 22-day strike after winning a 
contract providing wage in- 
creases ranging from $40 to 

$273 a month, fully retroactive 
to Aug. 24, 1957. 

In a joint .brief, the Machinists 
and Railway Clerks charged that 
the airlines, in seeking CAB ap- 
proval of their pact, were “asking 
the government in substance to 
confer its stamp of approval upon 
a device designed to break per- 
fectly legal strikes.” 

The unions warned: “A com- 
bination of carriers can lead only 
to concerted action on the em- 
ploye side. . . . Instead of single 
carrier stoppages, there will be 
strikes involving many carriers 
and threatening operations of the 
whole industry. . .. None of this 


: 


is either desirable or necessary.” 


Auto Pensioners Get 


Bigger Benefit Checks 


Detroit—Additional pension benefits totaling $3.6 million a year 
for some 100,000 retired members of the Auto Workers were won 
by the UAW in 1958 contract negotiations. 

For the nearly 50,000 current pensioners from the auto industry’s 


As of Jan. 14, the date of the 
CAB hearings, the six airlines par- 
ty to the agreement had reported 
nearly $5 million changing hands. 

In a dizzying exchange of aid, 
Capital Airlines received nearly 
$2.4 million and paid out $85,000 
to other lines. Trans-World Air- 
lines, in turn, received $2.1 million 
and paid out $418,000; Eastern 
received $431,000 and paid out 
$50,400. 

United Airlines and Pan-Ameri- 
can, neither of which were struck, 
reported paying out $2.2 million 
and $238,000 respectively. 

American Airlines paid $1.9 
million to the three other com- 
panies which had been struck, but 
as of yet no report of payments 
to American in its recent strike 
have been reported to the CAB. 

A spokesman for the airlines 
said there has been “no decision 
yet” on whether American is en- 
titled to payments under the terms 
of the pact. 

Federal mediators helped bring 
about a settlement of the American 
Airlines strike after a stormy be- 
ginning which saw the company 
take out full-page inflammatory 
newspaper advertisements in an ef- 
fort to incite public opinion against 
the pilots. 

In the final settlement the com- 
pany agreed to most of the ALPA 
contract proposals, including one 
hour flight pay for every four 
hours away from home and an im- 
proved ratio of flying time credit 
for non-fiying on-duty time. 


few weeks later. 


THE PICKET LINE in front of that gay haunt of New York’s cafe 
society, the Stork Club, started its third year on Jan. 9 with the 
strikers as determined as ever to win a union contract with decent 
wages and hours, and job security. The walkout was called Jan. 9, 
1957, by Dining Room Employes Local 1 and Chefs, Cooks, Pastry 
Cooks & Assistants Local 89, with Musicians Local 802 joining a 


Stork Club 


Strike Enters 


Third Year 


New York—This city’s longest 
strike. of record has gone into its 
'third year with striking employes of 
ithe swank Stork Club maintaining 
itheir picket lines to gain a union 
|contract giving them decent wages, 
| the 40-hour week and job security. 
| The walkout began Jan. 9, 1957, 
when Sherman Billingsley, operator 
of the establishment, rejected the | 
demands of Dining Room Employes 
Local 1 and Chefs, Cooks, Pastry 
Cooks & Assistants Local 89. 
Eighty waiters and busboys, who 
belong to Local 1, and 27 kitchen 
workers, members of Local 89, took 
to the picket lines after Billingsley 
refused to heed their plea for an 
amicable relationship: A few weeks 
later they were joined by the only 
remaining union employes, 15 mem- 
bers of Musicians Local 802, whom 
Billingsley fired when Pres. Al 
Manuti of the local tried to work 
out a settlement of the original 
dispute. 
The walkout has the firm support 
of all organized labor in both the 


UAW Strikers Voting 
On Auto-Lite Settlement 


Detroit—The Auto Workers reached. tentative agreement with 
the Electric Auto-Lite Co. on a new contract which could pave the 
way for ending a strike of 7,000 workers that began Dec. 1. 

The union’s Intl. Harvester Council was scheduled to meet Jan. 
16 to decide whether to recommend acceptance of a tentative agree- 


city and the state. 
Consistently, since the strike be- 
gan, the union has urged Billingsley 
to meet and bargain. Just as con- 
sistently he has refused, according 
to Pres. Dave Siegal of Local 1. 
The strike is of Billingsley’s own 
making, Siegal declared, adding that 
the unions are still ready to sit 
down and negotiate. 

“And if that doesn’t satisfy him,” 
Siegal said,- “we're perfectly willing 
to submit the issues outstanding 


ment that would end a walkout of* 
35,000 UAW members at I-H. 


Secret balloting on ratification 
of the Auto-Lite pact was being 
conducted as the AFL-CIO News 
went to press. Failure to reach 
agreement on local issues at plants 
in Toledo, O., and Bay City, Mich., 
however, threatened to block the re- 
turn to work of about 2,500 UAW 
members. In the rest of the union’s 
bargaining units at Auto-Lite 
plants, local issues already have 
been resolved. 

Final union action on the I-H 
contract was expected over the 
weekend. The contract expired 
last September, but the union 
continued working under a day- 
to-day extension in an effort to 
win a peaceful setlement. The 


active to Sept. 1, 1958; plus fur- 
ther increases of 4 cents an hour 
in September 1959 and September 
1960. Skilled trades will receive 
The agreement 
also followed the “Big Three” pat- 


an added 8 cents. 


tern on SUB. 


The union has begun meetings 
with the management of the Ex- 
Cell-O Co., auto parts manufac. 
turer, in an effort to resolve a 
strike of 3,500 members which 
began Oct. 20. The company 
has refused to bargain on a na- 
tional agreement, similar to the 
one first negotiated in 1955, and 
insists on a return to local con- 
tracts. 


Elsewhere in the ee ae im- 


to some disinterested third party 
for mediation,” 


Houston Teachers 
InOrganizing Drive 


Houston, Tex.—Low salaries and 
unfavorable working conditions are 
spurring an intensive organizing 
drive among teachers in the Hous- 
ton School District. 

In less than a month, nearly 400 
have signed membership cards in 
the Teachers and the new group 
has been chartered as AFT Local 
1328. Goal of the organizing drive 
is to sign up a majority of the 6,000 
teachers in the Houston area. 

The drive was expected to gather 


“Big Three”—23,400 at General Motors, 15,313 at Ford and 8,824 
at Chrysler—the new pension pro-> 
gram means an increase in retire- 
ment benefits of more than $1.7 


steam following a meeting between 
AFT Pres. Carl J. Megel and AFL- 
(10 Regional Dir. Lester Graham 
with Houston school authorities, 
who assured them of the teachers’ 


plement field, negotiations were 
continuing with Allis Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. All other leading farm 
equipment manufacturers settled 
with the UAW last November and 


walkout came two months ago 
when contract talks collapsed. 
UAW Vice Pres. Richard T. 


nomic fact” that it could not ‘“‘con- 
tinue to negotiate indefinitely such 
retroactive increases in the auto- 


ORF OMG AG 


eam rae Te 


million annually. 

The union announced that the 
new pensions are going into 
effect as quickly as they meet 
the approval of the U.S. Treas- 
ury Dept. First to receive the 
higher benefits were retired Ford 
workers. Ford was the first to 
reach agreement with the UAW 
after protracted negotiations 
which saw union members work 
throughout the summer of 1958 
at “Big Three” plants without 
the protection of a union con- 
tract. 

January pension checks mailed 
out to retired Ford workers re- 
flected the pension boost for the 
first time, Ken Bannon, director 
of the UAW’s Ford Dept., dis- 
closed. These checks, which to- 
taled ‘more than $1.2 million, in- 
cluded more than $178,000 in 
retroactive pension payments back 
to September, 1958—effective date 
of the new contract. 

The three-year pacts negotiated 
with the “Big Three” marked the 
last time that the union will bar- 
gain*retroactively for retired work- 
ers, according to UAW Sec.-Treas. 
Emil Mazey. The union, he said, 
is switching from the bargaining 
table to the legislative halls to win 
future improvements in retirement 
income for présent retirees. 

In the protracted negotiations 
with GM, Ford and Chrysler, 
Mazey said, the union “recognized 
and accepted the practical eco- 


mobile industry alone when it is 
not done in any other industry.” 

The UAW first negotiated 
pensions with the auto industry in 
1949 and has since won three 
retroactive increases—in 1953, 
1955, and 1958—for workers al- 
ready retired. The latest nego- 
tiations hiked pensions for pres- 
ent retirees to $2.35 per month 
for each year of service. The 


security. 

The officers of the Metropolitan 
Detroit Area UAW Senior Citizens 
Steering Committee saluted the 
1958 negotiating teams for their 
“splendid efforts’ in behalf of 
present retirees, in the face of “‘con- 
ditions far tougher than any the 
UAW had ever before encoun- 
tered.” 

‘In a letter to UAW Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther, the committee said re- 
tirees “recognize and applaud the 
tremendously fine job you have 
done” in winning the latest retro- 
active pension increases. 

Responding to the letter written 
after pensioners had joined fellow 
UAW. members in approving the 
new agreements by secret ballot, 
Reuther declared: 

“In the coming months, we 
will mobilize our forces on the 
legislative front to make further 
improvements in the federal 
social security program and to 
win hospital and medical care 
for retired workers.” 


pensions are in addition to social | 


Gosser said the Auto-Lite pact gave 
workers a 4-cent hourly improve- 
ment factor plus a 1-cent hourly 
cost-of-living increase, both retro- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
roads now closed by snow—has 
had to use a helicopter to feed the 
strikers and to drop leaflets to 
them. 

The strikers, standing guard 
at bridges in the piercing cold, 
have turned back every effort of 
scabs recruited by the company 
to get into the camps. Opera- 
tions were completely halted. 

The Woodworkers first began 
organizing more than two years 
ago when organizers Jearned about 


ditions—the men forced to carry 
their bedding on their backs, no 
running water and no facilities for 
washing either themselves or their 
clothes, food described as “not fit 
for hogs,” and unventilated sleep- 
ing quarters jammed with three- 
decker bunks. 

The union had to sign up the 
workers three times before all the 
legal blocks the company and the 
Newfoundland Labor Relations 
Board threw in its path were over- 
come, The board held a collective 


the low wages and the camp con-. 


December, along lines of the mas- 
ter agreement won in marathon 
bargaining with the auto indus- 
try’s “Big Three.” 


bargaining representation election 
more than a year ago. The union 
piled up more than 95 percent of 
the ballots cast and moved to open 
negotiations for a first contract. 

The negotiations got nowhere, 
and under provincial law a con- 
ciliation panel was set up consist- 
ing of a union, an employer and 
a public representative. 

The three members handed 
down a unanimous recommenda- 
tion that the work-day. be cut to 
9 hours and the work-week to 
54 hours within a year, that wages 
be raised 3 cents an hour the first 
year and 2 cents the second, and 
that the checkoff and union shop 
be written into a contract. 

The union urged acceptance 
of the recommendations by its 
members, even while recogniz- 
ing that they fell far short of 
goals. However, the company, 
which is largely owned in Great 
Britain and supplies newsprint 
to the great London Daily Mail, 
among other papers, turned 


them down flatly. 


right to join a union, 


Active in the membership drive 


are Henry Clarke for the AFT and 
AFL-CIO Organizer J. W. Park. 


6,000 Snowbound Sitdown Strikers 
Halt Log-Cutting in Newfoundland 


When the union moved to take 
a strike vote, the company ob- 
tained a court order barring its 
representatives from the camps. 
So ballot boxes were set up in the 
snow banks outside the gates and 
the workers voted 98.8 percent for 
a walkout. 

The company is using every eco- 
nomic and other pressure it can 
command to break the strike. The 
workers are undaunted by the pros- 
pect of a siege as bitter as the 


‘cold in which they maintain their 


vigils at the camp bridges, for they . 
are used to hardship. 

Only a small number have year- 
round employment in the woods; 
the rest subsist as best they can on 
six months of work or less. Logs 
are cut the year around, but the 
greatest activity is in the winter 
months when the logs’ are moved 
out on sleds. 

The strike has the full support 
of the international union, the 
Newfoundland Federation of La- 
bor and the Canadian Labor-Con- 


| gress. 
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AFL-CIO Calendar 
Of °59 Conventions 


F ollowing is a list of conventions scheduled this year by naw 
tional and international unions and state AFL-CIO organizations, 
Changes and additions will. be announced. 


A ‘MODERN, TWO-STORY headquarters building, shown in this architect’s drawing, 


is to be 


erected in Columbus, O., to house the recently-merged Ohio State AFL-CIO. The former head- 
quarters of the state federation, together with an adjacent office building, are being razed to make. 
~ way for the new structure, with completion anticipated late this year. While construction goes for- 
ward, the state body is maintaining offices in the former Ohio CIO Council building, 218 East State St. 


Employment on Dead Center 
As Profits, Production Boom 


(Continued from Page 1) 
that “corporate profits in the 
fourth quarter of 1958 surged up- 
ward sharply from recession levels 
of earlier months, in some cases 
pushing up to new highs.” The 
reason, according to the authorita- 
tive business paper: 

“Back of the profits uptrend is 
this simple fact: business volume is 
rising more rapidly than costs. 
While volume in many industries 
still is well below record levels, 
companies are benefiting from re- 
cession cost-cutting and the use of 
new machines and factories ac- 
quired during the capital spending 
boom of 1956-57.” 


Highlights of Report 

The government’s December re- 
port highlighted the following fac- 
tors: 

@ The increase in unemploy- 
ment was the largest since June 
1958, when 500,000 workers were 
added to the jobless rolls. 

e Manufacturing employment 


dipped by 50,000 to 15.7 million 
mostly because of seasonal declines 
in canning and food processing. 

@ The factory workweek in- 
creased three-tenths of an hour to 
40.2 hours, bringing average week- 
ly factory earnings to $88.04, a 
new high. 

e@ Insured unemployment for 
the week ending Dec. 27 was 2,- 
811,467. 


e Estimates indicate that about 
200,000 persons exhausted their 
regular jobless benefits in Decem- 
ber compared to 180,000 in No- 
vember. 


Reviewing the employment- 
unemployment situation during 
all of 1958, the joint Labor- 
Commerce Depts. report said 
“the job situation was in general 
much improved since the reces- 
sion low point . . . Employ- 
ment in some sectors, however, 
was still substantially below pre- 
recession highs, especially in 
manufacturing and related min- 


ing and transportation indus- 
tries.” 

It added: 

“The workweek in. manufactur- 
ing has risen close to its pre-reces- 
sion levels, although changes in the 
last few months have been mainly 
seasonal.” 

The report noted that “there 
were still considerable numbers of 
long-term unemployed including 
many who had previously worked 
in the hard goods industries.” 

In discussing the profits outlook, 
the Wall Street Journal declares 
that “the government estimates 
corporate pre-tax profits in the cal- 
endar year 1959 at a new high of 
$48 billion.” 

During 1958 profits hit an an- 
nual rate of $31.7 billion in the 
first quarter, $32 billion in the sec- 
ond quarter and jumped to $38 
billion the third quarter. The 
fourth quarter estimate, says the 
Journal, is for $45 billion, er an 
18 percent increase over the third 
quarter. 


Senate Adopts Johnson Proposal 


On Change 


(Continued from Page 1) 
warned in advance that the vote 
on filibuster would be “as im- 
portant as any vote the members 
of Congress are called upon to 
cast in the next two years.” 
Strongly favoring the “majority 
rule” position, Meany said that 
social and economic welfare 
legislation, as well as civil rights, 
was at stake. 

The rules debate was recessed 
long enough for Congress to hear 
Pres. Eisenhower’s State of the 
Union Message—his seventh since 
taking office and the fifth in suc- 
cession delivered to a Congress 
controlled by the opposition party. 

Eisenhower indicated he would 
later submit legislation on civil 
rights, labor-management relations, 
farm problems and on protection 
of “the buying power of the 
dollar.” 

The Budget Message goes to 
Congress on Jan. 19, followed the 


next day by the message on the. 


Economic Report. 

The end of the filibuster fight 
paved the way for Senate action on 
the ratio of Democrats and Re- 
publicans on legislative committees, 
made necessary by the fact that 
the Democrats hold 64 seats to the 
GOP’s 34, compared with a 49-47 

“ division in the last Congress. 

The Senate approved by voice 
vote revisions boosting the size of 
most major committees. Among 
these wefe the Appropriations 
Committee, which went from 23 
to 27 members, and the Finance 
Committee, which went from 15 


to 17. Johnson said Democrats 
would control the former by an 
18-9 margin and the latter by an 
edge of 11-6. 

In the House, committee ratios 
generally reflected the increased 
Democratic strength of 283 mem- 
bers to 153 Republicans. They 
claimed two or three additional 
seats on most committees, while 
GOP strength was dropped by a 
like number. 

On four committees, Democrats 
kept the same ratio that prevailed 
in the last Congress. These include: 
Appropriations, 30-20; Rules, 8-4; 
Ways & Means, 15-10; and Un- 
American activities, 5-4. 


Southerners Split 


In the final vote on the filibuster 
issue, Johnson won the support of 
seven other Democratic senators 
from four Southern states for his 
mild modification. The 14 other 
Southern Democrats held out to 
the end against any change in the 
cloture rules. 

Besides the * majority leader, 
Democrats who broke from the 
old Southern bloc to approve the 
Johnson proposal were Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr., and B. Evéfett Jordan, 
both of North Carolina; George 
A. Smathers and Spessard L. Hol- 
land, both of Florida; Albert Gore 
and Estes Kefauver, both of Ten- 
nessee; and Ralph Yarborough 
from Johnson’s home state of 
Texas. a 

The Johnson amendment in- 
cluded a provision that the Senate 
is a “continuing body,” whose rules 


in Filibuster Rule 


carry over from session to session. 
This is a position long held by 
the Southerners and hotly chal- 
lenged by the liberals. 

The liberals had expected Vice 
Pres. Nixon, as presiding officer 
of the Senate, to play a key role by 
sustaining their contention that the 
Senate’s rules can be changed by 
a simple majority vote at the start 
of any new session. Nixon, who 
had handed down an “advisory 
opinion” to that effect in the 1957 
rules fight gave a similar “opinion” 
this year, but was never asked for 
a binding ruling that could have 
set the stage for a showdown on 
a point of order. 

When the two houses turn to 
legislative tasks, the first major 
push on both sides of Capitol 
Hill is expected to come over 
housing. © House and _ Senate 
Democratic leaders have called 
for speedy action on an omnibus 
housing bill, while the Adminis- 
tration is seeking only an emer- 
gency $300 million, one-year 
program. 


At least three major housing 
measures already have been pro- 
posed, The first—a six-year, $2.5 
billion bill introduced by Sen. John 
Sparkman (D-Ala.)—is virtually the 
same as a compromise measure 
killed by a conservative House 
coalition in the 85th Congress. The 
others include a 10-year, $6 billion 
measure offered by Senators Joseph 
S. Clark (D-Pa.) and John F. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.), and a more modest 
six-year, $2 billion bill proposed 
by Sen. Prescott Bush (R-Conn.). 


Date ; Organization 
February Flight Engineers 
Mar. 25-27 North Carolina 
Apr. 13-15 Coopers 
Apr. 20-23 Louisiana 
Apr. 27-29 Mississippi 
May Railway Clerks 
May 4 Hosiery Workers 
May 4 Utility Workers 
May 4-8 Shoe Workers 
May 5 Arizona 
May 11 | Ladies Garment Workers 
May 11-15 Plasterers 
May 18 Flint Glass Workers 


May 18-21 Insurance Agents 


May 18-23 Printers, Die Stampers & 


Place 


New York, N. Y. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Buffalo, N. Y. — 
New Orleans, La, 
Biloxi, Miss. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Miami Beach, Fla, 
Washington, D. C. 
New York, N. Y. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Washington, D. C. 


Miami, Fla. 
Columbus, Ga.” 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 
Montreal, Que., Can, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

New York, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Calif, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Richmond, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Montreal, Que., Can, 
Cleveland, O. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Bellingham, Wash, 
Kankakee, II. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Seaside, Oreg. 
Reno, Nev. 

Los Angeles, Calif, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, O. 


t 


Montreal, Que., Can, 
Chicago, Til. 


Building & Construction Trades San Francisco, Calif, 


Hartford, Conn. 

San Francisco, Calif, 
New Orleans, La, 
Chicago, Ill. 

San Francisco, Calif, 


Union Label & Service Trades San Francisco, Calif, 


San Francisco, Calif, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Las Vegas, Nev. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Cleveland, O. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Radio & Television DirectorsNew York, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ii. 


Engravers 
May 20 Marine Engineers 
May 20-22 Georgia. 
May 21-23 South Dakota 
May 24-29 Seafarers 
May 25 Aluminum Workers 
June 1 Hatters 
June 4 , Upholsterers 
June 8-13 - Switchmen’s 
June 15-17 Virginia 
June 15-18 Musicians 
June 15-18 Glove Workers 
June 15-19 Office Employes 
June 22-26 Communications Workers 
June 22 Retail Clerks 
June 22-26 Newspaper Guild 
July Insurance Workers 
July 13 Firemen and Enginemen 
July 13 Washington 
July 21 Stove Mounters 
August Brewery Workers 
Aug. 3 Oregon 
Aug. 6-8 Nevada 
Aug. 10-15 Photoengravers 
Aug. 15-21 Typographical Union 
Aug. 17-21 Federation of Teachers 
Aug. 30 Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Aug. 31 Painters 
Aug. 31- Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill 

Sept. 5 

Sept. 8-12 _ Illinois 
Sept. 9-11 

Dept. 
Sept. 10-12 Connecticut 
Sept. 14 Metal Trades Dept. 
Sept. 14-18 Stereotypers & Electrotypers 
Sept. 14-18 Sleeping Car Porters 
Sept. 15-16 Maritime Trades Dept. 
Sept. 15-19 

Dept. 
Sept. 17-25 AFL-CIO 
Sept. 21-25 Woodworkers 
Sept. 27- Broadcast Employes & Tech-Chicago, IIl. 

Oct. 3 nicians 

October Air Line Dispatchers 
October Brick & Clay Workers 
October Chemical Workers 
October New Hampshire 
October 

Guild 
October Industrial Union Dept. 
Oct. 5-7 Missouri 
Oct. 7 Massachusetts 
Oct. 9-16 Auto Workers 
Oct. 12-14 Nebraska 
Oct. 12-16 Allied Industrial Workers 
Oct. 19-23 Telegraphers 
Oct. 21-24 Train Dispatchers 
November Leather Workers 


New York, N. Y. 


Burdon Picked to Direct 
Rubber Union Organizing 


Akron, O.—The Rubber Work- 
ers have announced the appoint- 
ment of George Burdon of Chi- 
cago, a staff member in Dist. 4, in 
the Midwest, as international direc- 
tor of organization. 

A native of Los Angeles whose 
father was a member of the Brick- 
layers, he helped organize the 
URW at the Goodyear plant. in 
Los Angeles and served as presi- 
dent of Local 131 from 1937 until 
he became URW education direc- 
tor for the Pacific Coast in 1940. 


He became director of Pacific 
Coast Dist. 5 in 1941 and was 
shifted later the same year to Dist. 
4 as a field representative. 

The URW also announced the 
appointment of Carl F. Swartz of 
Akron as director of Dist. 1, which 
covers Ohio. Swartz, who has been 
assistant to former Dist. Dir. Joseph 
B. Emmons, was a member of the 
Carpenters before he went to work 
for the American Hard Rubber 
Co. in Akron in 1930, 
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Reminiscent of Nazi Pattern: 


Satellites Key to Soviet Economic Offensive 


USSR Exploits Resources| 


Of East-Central Europe 


HE SOVIET UNION HAS ORGANIZED the economies of its 
satellite countries in Europe “like spokes of a wheel around a 


hub, in a way somewhat reminiscent of German control of most | 


of these countries” under the Nazis, according to a new study by 
the National Planning Association. _ , 

The report, “Communist Economic Strategy: The Role of East- 
Central Europe,” points out that the economies of the East-Central 
Europe satellite bloc are becoming increasingly integrated with 
that of the Soviet Union, and describes how they are being used 
effectively in the Soviet trade-and-aid offensive. 

Written by Jan Wszelaki, long-time adviser to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs in Warsaw before World War II, and research 
associate and supervisor in the Mid-European Studies Center in 
New York in 1950-56, the report is the first in an NPA series 
on “The Economics of Competitive Coexistence.” 

Availability of East-Central Europe’s industrial and mining re- 
sources “is materially speeding up the process of planned Soviet 
economic development,” the report states. “Without these imports, 
current plans could not be carried out on schedule. The insistence 
with which Khrushchev and Mikoyan reminded Czechoslovakians 
and East Germans, in the summer of 1957, that they counted upon 
such. deliveries suggests their crucial importance.” 

The Soviet drive in the uncommitted parts of the world “would 
have been more limited in scope and intensity and less success- 
ful,” had it not been for the part played by the satellite countries, 
the report states. “It is the East-Central European countries 
which have opened the Afro-Asian non-Communist markets to 
the Soviet bloc’s economic offensive,” the report asserts. The 
author believes this is due to the prewar overseas marketing ex- 
perience and industrial organization of such satellites as Czecho- 
slovakia and East Germany. He also credits the ability of most 
of the satellites to provide technical skills and machinery re- 
quired by developing countries, and their capacity to absorb raw 
materials in exchange. 

The NPA notes in its foreword to the report that the expanded 
industrial capacity of East-Central Europe now places it “in a po- 
sition to export entire plants in return for needed imports. Thus 
it suits the Soviet bloc’s ‘economic offensive’ well that developing 
countries can exchange their surplus products against the kind of 
goods they crave for their ambitious programs of economic ad- 
vance.” 

AS AN EXAMPLE OF THE effectiveness of the satellites in the 
economic offensive, the author notes that “the Soviet bloc’s pur- 
chases of extra cotton in 1955-56 tipped the scale of the vacillating 
Egyptian attitude between West and East, and was a milestone in 
the evolution of the Middle Eastern countries’ political outlook.” 

“This important advantage over the West could not, to all evi- 
dence, have been gained without participation by East-Central 
Europe, particularly Czechoslovakia.” . 

The report points out that “the danger to the free world that 
the Communist bloc in Europe will gain the political upper hand 
in Asia and Africa through economic means results from the 
concentration of economic infiltration in selected individual coun- 
tries already politically and socially insecure. . . .” 

From the economic standpoint, the report emphasizes the im- 
portance of Czechoslovakia and East Germany to the Soviet Union. 
*East Germany “is by far the largest exporter of machinery and 
equipment to the Soviet Union.” Moreover, “there is hardly any 
doubt that East Germany will in addition be called upon to deliver 
a substantial part of the equipment necessary for implementing the 
subsequently proclaimed colossal extension of Soviet chemical in- 
dustries. . . .” 

THE REPORT PRESENTS THE LATEST comprehensive 
analysis available to western readers of the way in which the Soviet 
Union has linked the satellite economies to its own. It concludes 
that East-Central Europe’s economy “will become even more inte- 
grated with that of the Soviet Union in the years ahead than it is 
at present.” 

The author notes that the satellite countries “are also being in- 
creasingly assigned the role of workshops to provide Asia with in- 
dustrial goods. . . .” The developing pattern of trade between 
the satellite area and the Soviet Union “has come increasingly to 
resemble the trade between old Russia and Europe. . . funda- 
mentally the exchange of Roviet foodstuffs and raw materials for 
producer goods.” 

Trade between the satellite countries and the Soviet Union has 
increased from $1,659 million in 1950 to about $4, 300 million in 
1957, the report states. 

For a number of years, the report points out, the Soviet Union 
has been paying prices well below the world market for satellite 
goods. Cited is the example of Polish coal, which was delivered 
to the Soviet Union “at $1.25 a ton when the world price for 
coal, delivered in Central Europe, fluctuated between $12 and 
$16 a ton. Polish losses on this account amounted to a total 
estimated at between $600 million and $750 million.” 

“Inequality of prices also applied, until 1956, to raw materials” 
bought by the satellite countries from the Soviet Union, the report 
states. “Thus, prices paid by Hungary for Soviet synthetic rubber 
were 11 to 13 percent above world level.” After the Hungarian 
revolt, and under pressure from the satellite regimes, efforts were 
made to introduce world prices into the trade agreements between 
the Soviet Union. and the satellites, 


AN. INDONESIAN COOPERATIVE, operated by a union of railroad workers, boosted its produc- 


33 


tion of work clothing from 12 to 300 sets of shirts and pants a day with the help of American- 
donated machinery and the technical advice of an American trade unionist, William H. Goodwin of 
Kansas City. Both machinery and technical assistance were channeled through the Intl. Cooperation 
Administration and its Office of Labor Affairs. Above, an Indonesian worker demonstrates an ICA- 
furnished cutting machine at the opening of the co-op’s new clothing factory at Bogor. 


‘Poorhouse’ Disappearing: 


Rising Social Insurance Benefits 
Cutting Back Public Relief Rolls 


S IT TOO MUCH to hope that charity and the 

“poorhouse” someday may become obsolete in 
American life? 

Obviously this isn’t going to happen tomorrow, 
but there is strong evidence that the United States 
is working toward that goal even though it may 
never be fully achieved. 

The story of the progress that we have made is 
mostly told in statistics. Yet it is an immensely 
human story and one that must bring gratification 
to the hearts of many unsung Americans who 20 
years ago fought for the social security system that 
we have today. 

WHAT THE STATISTICS tell us is that as social 
insurance benefits have been rising both in the num- 
ber of persons covered and the insurance payments 
made, the “charity” and public assistance rolls have 
been going down. 

In human terms this means that more and more, 
the aged, the orphan, the widow with children, the 
permanently disabled and the jobless are coming 
under social insurance benefits that enable them to 


maintain their own homes in reasonable decency and — 


dignity rather than turning to public charity to keep 
them alive. 

This shift has just been dramatized by a report 
of the New York State Dept. of Labor which finds 
that “social jnsurance and income maintenance pro- 
grams are replacing public aid on the basis of need 
as the chief line of defense against destitution in 
New York State.” 

“By 1956,” the report says, “public assistance pay- 
ments in this state were only one-fifth as large as 
the total benefits paid out by the various social in- 
surance systems to New Yorkers. This is in sharp 
contrast to 1940 when public assistance payments 
totalled twice the amount of social insurance pay- 
ments to New York State residents.” 

The story of this progress on the social front in 
New York is true of the rest of the United States. 

WHEN THE SOCIAL SECURITY system cele- 
brated its 20th anniversary in 1955 it could be said 
that the system had become “a basic resource for 
our economy and for most American families.” This 
is more true than ever as the system heads into its 
first quarter century. 

As last year came to an end, the Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare, which administers the social 
security program, could report: 

“Before 1951, more aged persons were receiving 
assistance payments than social insurance benefits. 
Today, there are about three and one-half as many 
aged insurance beneficiaries as there are recipients 
of old-age .assistance—8.4 million compared with 
approximately 2.5 million.” 

Before the program went into effect more than 
one-third of the families receiving public assistance 
were destitute because of the death of the father. 
Today only about one in eight such families receives 
public assistance mostly due to the existence of sur- 
vivors’ and dependent children’s insurance benefits. 

This record is particularly striking in view of the 
fact that the number of aged in the United States 


is increasing at a far faster rate than the younger 


age brackets. 
Of course, the picture is not all bright, While the 
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number of’ persons receiving public charity is stead- 
ily dropping as the social security lists go up, the 
number of aged who need both social insurance 
benefits and additional public assistance has in- 
creased during the past 10 years. 

-Chief reason for this is that their social security 
payments are inadequate for a variety of reasons. 
A vital one, of course, is that increases in the cost 
of living have outrun payments, even though Con- 
gress has increased benefits from time to time. 

Another is that the relative scale of benefits has 
been permitted to slip. This is especially true of 
unemployment insurance. It was started on the 
assumption that benefits would be roughly two-thirds 
of a worker’s normal income. Pressure on state 
legislatures by employers who pay jobless taxes has 
brought the two-thirds goal down to barely one- 


third—far from what is needed for a family to make 
ends meet. 


OUR PRESENT SOCIAL SECURITY system 
contains no protection against that disaster of mod- 
ern life—serious illness. Perhaps more than any 
other factor that drives social security retirees to ask 
for public assistance is an illness which can swallow 
up their old-age benefits over night. It is for this 
reason that various organizations, including organ- 
ized labor, have been calling strongly for some de- 
gree of medical and hospital benefits for individuals 
who have retired under the social security system. 

From all this it is obvious that our present social 
security system needs much strengthening and needs 
constant overhauling if it is to answer the needs of 
a modern industrial society. 

Nevertheless, it is equally clear that in a short 20 
years we have made tremendous strides in removing — 
the old fear of the “poorhouse” and public charity 
that was in the hearts of so many Americans in the 
past as they grew old or found themselves ‘ill or 
jobless or destitute. (Washington Window—Public 

’ Affairs Institute.) 


“,.. and don’t worry about the office, my boy. We 
find that Talbot can de his and your job easily, so we 


gave him a raise.” 
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Pious and Inadequate 


pres EISENHOWER’S State of the Union message is an exer-| 


cise in recognizing and identifying the many and varied problems 
confronting the nation and the world and offering ‘piously hopeftl 
or totally inadequate solutions. 

This characteristic-has become an identifying mark of the 
Eisenhower administrations. 

It is perhaps most evident in the President’s discussion of the 
recovery from the 1957-58 recession without taking note of the 
over 4 million persons unemployed or suggesting a program to 
alleviate their suffering and distress. 


It is evident also in the President’s recital of the nation’s scien- 


tific and military accomplishments without placing them in context 
with Soviet achievements to give the nation a realistic guide to the 
danger it faces from a Communist enemy reportedly well equipped 

It is evident in the President’s overriding concern with a balanced 
budget and his recognition of the nation’s potential growth without 


‘similar recognition that a nation adding -3 million persons a 


year to its population requires increased expenditures. 

In the few areas where the President asks for specifics, such as 
labor legislation, he casually omits the pertinent fact that his 
Administration killed the only bill that stood a chance of passage 
in the last Congress dealing with the problem of corruption in 
labor-management relations. — 

The President’s narrow fiscal approach, his overriding concern 
with “spending,” is developing into a dangerous blind spot which 
could result in an economically weak and defense-impaired po- 
sition for America—a fate far worse than an unbalanced budget. 


The Real Test Remains 


HE 1959 SENATE SKIRMISH to amend the filibuster rule 

has resulted in a compromise that falls short of labor’s objec- 
tive of allowing a simple majority to close off debate after all sides 
have had sufficient time to express their viewpoints. 

But while the objective has not been gained this year the com- 
promise has effected some improvements in the Senate’s rule on 
limiting debate. 

The previous rule-which allowed a_senator in effect to cast 
his vote in favor of continued filibustering merely by being ab- 
-sent has been changed. To make his views count on this issue 
in the future, a senator will have to be present and voting. 

The new rule allowing cloture to be used to shut off debate on 
changing the rules also is a step toward a more equitable system 
of conducting the business of the Senate. 

The scheduled struggle in the House to limit the bottling-up 
techniques of the House Rules Committee did not hit the floor. 
A promise by House Speaker Rayburn that the Rules Committee 
would not be allowed to block important legislation has been ac- 
cepted by the liberal forces. 

In both the House and Senate now the question is no longer 
rules but legislation, substantive legislation to strengthen the 
economy, provide for the social welfare needs of the people and 
to protect the constitutional rights of all Americans. 


If the 86th Congress can deliver in these areas then the outcome 
of the rules fight will be of less critical importance. But if vital 
legislation is choked off by cynical use of Senate or House rules 
then members of Congress will have to answer to the voters in 1960. 
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A Report on Spain: 


By. Arnold Beichman 
(Second of Several Articles) 


MADRID—EARLY IN NOVEMBER, Dictator 
Franco’s secret police swooped down upon ‘cities 
and towns throughout this tragic land and arrested 
at least 80 persons. They were charged with “sub- 
version, communism and freemasonry.” One of those 
arrested was Antonio Villar Masso, a young lawyer 
30 years of age, whose firm represents the U.S. 
Embassy here. 

This is how it happens in Spain today as I pieced 
together the story by interviews with his friends 
and associates. 

At 3 a.m., Nov. 10, Villar and his wife were 
dwakened by a ringing of their door bell. They 
waited. The bell rang again and again. Finally 
they opened the 
door. Three angry 
men in plainclothes 
with drawn revolvers 
pushed their way in. 
One of the police- 
men pointed his gun 
at Villar and shout- 
ed: 

“Voy a matarle.” 


(I am going to kill 
you.) 

Villar, a hand- 
some, strapping six- 
footer, looked down 
the gun barrel and 
said in a cool voice: 

“En pijame!” (In 
my pajamas!) VILLAR 

He was told to get 
dressed and to get moving. While he dressed under 
guard, the two other policemen searched the house. 
They refused to show any identification or search 
warrant. They ransacked every room looking for 
incriminating documents, books, papers. 

They grabbed a letter written in Flemish—Mrs. 
Villar is Belgian—thinking it was some code but 
they saw the signature “Mama” and “Papa” (it 
was a letter from Mrs. Villar’s parents) and tossed 
it down. They interrogated the maid and searched 
her dresser. They looked in on the bedroom where 
the two Villar girls slept—Nuria, 20 months and 
Nieves, 3 months. 

Then they ordered Villar to leave with them 
in a waiting taxi. 

“A demain,” said Villar to his panic-stricken 
wife. Until tomorrow. But in the morning when 
Villar hadn't returned, his wife and a lawyer went 


down to the Security Police for information as to 


The Jailing of Antonio Villar 
Typifies Franco Police Terror 


her husband’s whereabouts. She was allowed to 
see him for a few minutes the next day and for 
two days thereafter. But from Nov. 14 ‘to 24, she 
was prevented from seeing her husband. 

FROM THE NIGHT of his arrest he was kept 
in solitary confinement, in a tiny, unheated. prison 
cell, a tiny electric bulb for light, no reading material. 
From Nov. 14 to 24, he was incommunicado and 
subjected to interrogation. For two days and two 
nights from Nov. 25, he was questioned and ques- 
tioned by the police and a judge, Blanco Camarero. 
He was accused of “illegal propaganda.” Then he 
was taken to Carabanchel, Madrid’s notorious prison, 
where all other political prisoners had been as- 
sembled. 

Not until Nov. 26—16 days after his arrest— 
was he permitted to talk to a lawyer, a member of 
his firm. When I was in Madrid a few weeks ago, 


he was still in jail with the likelihood that he would _ 


stay in his damp, freezing cell for at least six 
months without trial. Bail is, of course, forbidden. 

The significance of Antonio Villar is that he is 
of the new generation of young Spaniards, those 
who were youngsters during the civil war of 1936-39, 
He is not fighting an old battle and his slogans are 
not those of the civil war. He has travelled through 
western Europe and seen the reality of democracy. 
He studied at the University of Dijon where he met 
his wife, who was also a student. His background 
is middle-class. 

He sent word to me that his political ideas were 
like those of. “Mrs. Roosevelt, De Gaulle, Attlee, 
your ideas, the ideas of freedom.” He has read 
widely in French and English as well as Spanish, 


HE ASKED ME TO REPORT that he had com- 
mitted no act against the Franco regime “except as 
a thinker, a talker.” All he wanted for his country 
is freedom from tyranny. He asked me to report that 
he was proud to be in jail for his beliefs and to 
emphasize that he was opposed to communism just 
as were the oher political prisoners at Carabanchel 
who had been brought down from San Sebastian, 
Asturias, Barcelona, Seville, Bilbao, Granada, Val- 
encia, Albacete and other cities following the Novem- 
ber arrests. 

Today, Antonio Villar sits in a prison-cell along 
with an estimated 6,400 other political prisoners in 
Spain—the estimate is that of the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions— waiting for his twice-a-week 
visits by his wife. They speak to each other for 
10 minutes in a large room separated by a wire grill 
and they must stand nine feet apart while a guard 
circles around. This was how Antonio and Gerda 
Villar spent their Christmas, 

This is Spain. today, 
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Washington Report: 
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Senate acd Rank Nation’ Ss 
Needs Before Balanced Budget|=qm. 


OTH THE DEMOCRATIC and the Republican 
whips of the Senate in the new 86th Congress 
placed the security and other needs of the nation 
above a balanced budget as they were interviewed 


on Washington Reports to the People, AFL-CIO_ 


public service program heard on 260 radio stations. 

Sen. Thomas Kuchel of California, assistant Re- 
publican leader, said: 

“There isn’t anyone who would quarrel with the 
fact that if we cam have a balanced budget—fine. 
But a balanced budget is not the end and aim of 
the American people or the Congress. We are 
interested first in solving the problems of the people 
and in increasing the dynamism of the American 
economic system—in increasing the living standards 
of all our people.” 

Sen. Mike Mansfield of Montana, assistant Demo- 
cratic leader, said there may have to be an increase 
in the budget. 

“It costs money to maintain freedom,” he de- 
clared. “We should be prepared to meet our re- 
sponsibilities. We should place the security of 
our country ahead of a balanced budget.” 


Vandercook Says: 


Defeat Splits GOP Wide Open 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) 


f pa EROSION OF Republican strength which 
began early in Pres. Eisenhower's Administration 
has now become a rout. No party, since our Re- 
public was founded, has ever gained so many addi- 
tional congressional seats as were won by the Demo- 
crats last November. 

Nor can Mr. Eisen- 
hower fail to _ realize 
how bitterly most mem- 
bers of the GOP blame 
him, personally, for that 
debacle. That never too 
clearly defined ideological 
cross -breed variously 
called “Eisenhower Re- 
publicanism” has all too 
plainly not caught on. | 

To the liberals of his 
party, Mr. Eisenhower has 
seemed too conservative. 
Latterly, what has been worse, the younger and 
more imaginative Republican legislators have felt 
that the President has been grossly ungrateful. Yet, 
he is ground between an upper and a nether mill- 


Vanderceck 


Morgan Says: 


News ‘Game’ Muddles Things 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tutor sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Morgan over the ABC network Monday through — 
Friday at 7 p. m. EST.) 


HE REPORTER is not always the hunter. Some- 

times he is the hunted. Politicians are apt to pur- 
sue him, and bend his ear, hoping that a story casting 
a personality or a pet project in a favorable light will 
result, 

Hence the pene, if that is the word, of back- 
pe = ground briefings, prepared 
a statements and another 
bear trap which has been 
charitably called the in- 
spired leak. This latter 
contraption usually en- 
snares a small, select gath- 
ering of journalists in the 
presence of some eminent 
figure who is in the sup- 
posedly happy position of 
: not officially being there. 
Maa Hie Therefore his views may 
Morges be represented but not as 
coming directly from him and he may not be quoted. 
Sometimes, depending on the ground rules, even his 
name may not be linked with the story. 

Recently, a small and reasonably. distinguished col- 
lection of correspondents found themselves hastily 
Summoned to the vice presidential suite in the Senate 
Office building for lunch. Ostensibly the occasion was 
to introduce a new member of the busy Richard M. 
Nixon staff, a young, affable Los Angeles attorney 
named Robert Finch. 

The following morning’s papers were fairly studded 
with dispatches about how the vice president had 


a 


- Mansfield said he expects that income will be in- 
sufficient to balance the budget at $77 billion. “At 
the very best, there will be a deficit of $1.5 billion,” 
he asserted. 

He added that if there is a balanced budget, the 
Democrats will achieve it. Mansfield asserted that 
the Democrats cut the first budget presented to the 
85th Congress by $5 billion and the second by $619 
million. At the same time, he said, “we raised the 
appropriation above what the President asked in 
the fields of health, education, welfare and defense.” 


Both senators said they expected the new Con- 
gress to pass a labor-management bill modeled — 
along the lines of the Kennedy-Ives measure that | 
failed in the House last year. 


Kuchel also named defense, urban redevelop- 
ment, federal aid to education and public works 
programs as major items for action by Congress. 

Mansfield named civil rights legislation, statehood 
for Hawaii, power, irrigation and reclamation proj- 
ects, urban and rural development, federal aid to 
education as main projects for the 86th Congress, 


stone, for the still very powerful conservatives of 
the Republican party are convinced that. many of. 
the President’s policies are far too liberal. 

The party which was restored so triumphantly 
to power six years ago, after 20 years of wandering 
in the wilderness of the voters’ disfavor, has re- 
sponded to its most recent defeat, not by forming a 
solid front, but by becoming more publicly divided 
than ever. 


THE JUST CHOSEN House Minority Leader, 
Rep. Charles Halleck, scarcely waited for his nar- 
row margin of winning votes to be counted before 
he gave blunt notice that, henceforth, the tables 
must be turned. Republican congressmen, inferred 
Halleck, would now seek to instruct the White 
‘House and would not be instructed by the White 
House. 

It has been protested that Mr. Eisenhower’s mes- 
sage was largely confined to generalities; that it 
contained little that was new. That is not entirely 
true. 

When the President said that “in the interest of 
the nation and each of its citizens, progress (in the 
field of civil rights) must continue. ... All of us 
should help to make it clear that the government is 
united in the common purpose of giving support 
to the law and the decisions of the court,” he was 
taking a far more positive stand on the civil rights 
issue than he has for many months. 


decided to stand four-square with the President in 
favor of a balanced budget and strongly implying 
that we were not nearly so badly off in the space and 
missile races as some people, especially Democrats, 
were alleging. 


Indeed one AP dispatch, by a reporter who had 
not even gone to the luncheon, said that Nixon 


“contends the U.S. is ahead of Russia in developing |; 


military missiles.” 


That was enough for Missouri’s Sen. Stuart 
Symington. One of several Democratic presidential 
hopefuls and something of a weapons expert in his 
own right, Symington rushed to the floor of the 
Senate with a statement challenging the vice presi- 
dent to prove his contention, warning that if he 
didn’t, he Symington, would release percentage 
figures showing how much we lagged. 


Right here the egg was laid. The vice president 
hadn’t said that about missiles. But how was the 
vice president's office to issue a correction when 
technically he hadn’t been quoted? The question 
arises of why the vice president, whose personal 
press relations have been most deft and skillful, 
thought these stories were pressing at this precise 
moment. One Nixon office explanation is that he 
had been so besieged with requests for background 
sessions that he simply called one on the spur of 
the moment, 


Skeptics were quick to note however, that Gov. 
Rockefeller’s New York inaugural speech, which 
read hauntingly like a nomination acceptance, had 
provoked wide and favorable comment, on top of 
which the vice president had received some unfavor- 
able comment on his parliamentary tilt with Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson on the filibuster, 
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A LANDMARK OF —— SECOND Eisenhower Administration 
falls next Tuesday, Jan. 20, as the President moves into what are 
scheduled to be his final two years in office. It is the day on which 
Vice Pres. Nixon becomes suddenly eligible, if he should succeed 
during that two-year period, for a total of something approaching a 
decade ‘in the White House. 

The 22nd Amendment to the Constitution—the one Republicans 
and Dixiecrat southerners pushed through the 80th Congress to get 
even with the dead Franklin D. Roosevelt for winning election four 


‘times—forbids more than two terms. 


| But for a vice president who succeeds, the amendment spells 
out a variation. If he succeeds during the first two years of an 
elected President’s term, he is entitled to serve just one full term 


. thereafter in his own right. If he succeeds in the last -two years, 


he is eligible to run and serve twice on his own. 
Nixon is about to become a 10-year man, although the maximum 
term diminishes thereafter with each passing day. 


Mr. Nixon also has a problem. It is the problem of how he shall 
conduct himself so that if he should not succeed in the next two 


years, he can best reach for the 1960 nomination as the selected 


choice of the Republican party. 
* * * 


WHEN HE TRIES TO GRAPPLE with this problem, he can — 
fall into difficulties. 

Ten days before the magic Ja an. 20 date, for example, he staged ~ 
a so-called “background” press conference at which he gave a group 
of invited reporters a set of views which he would allow them to 
“attribute authoritatively” to him, but on which he positively would 
not allow them to quote him directly. 

The session backfired when a reporter who was not invited, 
trying to piece together a satisfactory “story” for a wire service, 
represented the vice president as believing that this country was 
ahead of the Soviet Union in missile development and production. 
It isn’t, and Nixon doesn’t believe it, but by the time the record 
was corrected the whole story of the “backgrounder” was exposed. ° 

He may well have felt that it was necessary for him to obtain a 
favorable news play to counteract the effect of devastating stories 
about the rough handling he was compelled to endure from Senators 
Johnson of Texas and Russell of Georgia in the Senate fight over 
filibusters andarules.” 

He was supposed to play a key role in that fight. 


emerge a hero, or even a very strong man. 
es ae 


IT WAS INTERESTING, at any rate, to observe that Nixon 
chose to put himself in his “backgrounder” into the role of a faithful 
champion of the Eisenhower approach to the problems of America. 

He stood foursquare with the President, it was reported, on 
“spending” and the importance of budget-balancing. He agreed 
with the President that while we were behind the Soviet Union in 
missiles the lag was decreasing and teat overall we were stronger 
than the Kremlin, 

During the campaign he talked back almost rudely to the White 
House and Sec. Dulles about the right of those on the firing line to 
orate about foreign policy as an “issue.” 

Since then, however, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York 
has become a potential rival for the 1960 presidential nomination. 
In the event that Eisenhower serves out his full term, Nixon or any 
other aspirant would need all the White House backing he could get. 


He did not 


SECURITY IS MORE ORTANT tha than a balanced budget, the 
Senate Democratic whip in the new 86th Congress, Sen. Mike 
Mansfield of Montana (left) and the Republican whip, Sen. Thomas 
Kuchel of California (right) agreed as they were interviewed on the 
AFL-CIO public service program, Washington Reports to the 


in which Nixon came off second best. _ 


People, heard on 260 radio stations, 
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Consumer the Victim: 
Magazine Exposes 
Sharp Credit Tricks 


Co AMERICAN CONSUMER is being taken for a ride— 
through five major types of sharp practices in the field of 
consumer credit. 

That conclusion is reached by Consumer Reports magazine, 


published by Consumers Union, a non-profit organization which | 


tests brand-name products and analyzes consumer problems. 

Here are the five principal malpractices in the field of instalJ- 
ment selling which are taking a heavy toll of America’s buying 
power: 

—*“There are few limits to what a seller may levy for carrying 

charges,” the magazine points out. While some states keep 
a limit of 25 percent true annual interest on consumer financing, 
most other states provide “no limit to interest rates that may be 
charged for loans disguised as sales. Interest charges as high 
as 150 percent for soft goods are not rare, and rates up to 90 per- 
cent on used cars have been frequently reported.” 
oo all states, interest charges on consumer credit are often 

“misleadingly presented,” For example, a credit charge quoted 
“only as 1.5 percent a month” could mean an interest rate anywhere 
from 18 percent to 36 percent, depending on how it is applied. 
“There is only one way to state carrying charges so that consumers 
can shop for the loan as well as the goods—and that is in terms 
of true annual interest,” Consumer Reports says. “It is time to put 
an end to the ridiculous situation on the market today, in which 
a service (consumer credit) is sold not only at a price unknown to 
the buyer but through a sales pitch that can be deliberately mis- 
leading.” 
Sarah charges for late payments on installment buying in- 

creasingly are being levied. The penalties vary widely— in 
some cases at the rate of 100 percent to 200 percent interest on the 
monthly sum that is over-due. 


—‘“Collection tactics are almost entirely uncontrolled” by any 
legislation, Consumer Reports says. Sometimes these tactics 
are “rough indeed and frequently illegal means are used.” 
— most states, when time payments are missed, the seller 
can repossess the article and “then sue for the balance owed 
as well.” 


How to Buy: 


February Good Time 
Fr or Shopping Sales 


By Sidney Margolius 


peer aay IS A GOOD shopping month. Many stores have | 


storewide sales. This is particularly the month to look for re- 
duced - prices in furniture, rugs, mattresses and women’s coats 
and furs. You can, for example, save $10-$20 on a mattress in 
the February sales, in comparison to regular prices. The saving 
is all the more worthwhile because prices of mattresses have gone 
up this year. 

Mattresses are a particular buying problem for moderate-income 
families. They often pay as much as $79.50 for those sold with 
- such pseudo-medical names as “orthopedic” or “posture”. Some- 
times, our mail reveals, people are sadly disillusioned by the 
ordinary quality of such overpriced mattresses. 

Here are suggestions for getting reasonable values in mattresses 
and other February buying opportunities: 

MATTRESSES: Brand names mean little in mattresses. The 
same manufacturer may offer good value under one brand, medi- 
ocre under another.- Best buys usually are the mattresses sold 
under their own brand names by leading retailers and mail-order 
catalogs. You pyramid this saving by shopping special sales, as in 
February bedding sales. The legitimate mattress sales offer true 
reductions of up to $10. 

But you can’t depend on a “discount” from ; a price tag attached 
to a mattress. This industry is notorious for the practice of labeling 
mattresses with exaggerated prices so retailers can offer what seems 
to be a reduction. 

Another frequent trick of the mattress trade is “step-ups”. A 
retailer may have three mattresses of basically the same quality 
and construction. But one or two will be covered in more attractive 
or decorative ticking. Although the mattresses are much the same, 
the prices will be stepped up $10, as $39.50, $49.50 and $59.50. 

COATS, FURS: In genuine furs, mouton coats (made of mouton- 
processed lamb) are very close to the orlon-dynel price in current 
sales. Mouton jackets are available under $40; longer coats (36 
and 40-inch lengths) under $85. - These sales prices represent 
savings of about 25 percent from the early-season price. Despite 
its low price, mouton is one of the most durable and warmest 
furs. 

Others that provide good serviceability at moderate and medium 
prices are let-out muskrat (under $200 for good quality in current 
sales) and sheared raccoon (under $300). Such long-haired furs 
provide both more warmth and longer wear than the delicate short- 
haired furs. It’s better to buy a good grade of an ee fur 
than a poor grade of a costly species. 

In comparing values of the more moderate-price furs, look for 
quality factors, based on information from the Fur Information 
and Fashion Council, Better Business Bureaus and other expert 


sources, 
Copyright 1959 by Sidney Margolius 


Television stations are responding very pia to the new AFL-C1O TV film series “Amer- 
icans At Work.” In the first few weeks since the announcement of the availability of the series 
over 40 stations have already scheduled the films for showing in their areas. About 100 more 
stations are currently viewing pilot films of the series and are expected to place their orders 
shortly. 

Here is the current station lineup for “Americans At Work.” The AFL-CIO News will list 
the additional stations as they schedule the series. Consult your local station for the starting 
date of the series. 
CITY-STATE STATION DAY TIME 

“| Phoenix, Ariz. KTVK Sunday 1:45 p.m. 
San Diego, Calif. XETV Sunday 4:15 p.m. 
Denver, Colo. KOA Saturday 4:45 p.m. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. WSUN Wednesday 10:30 a.m. 
South Bend, Ind. WSBT _ Saturday 12:30 p.m. 
Ft. Dodge, Ia. KOTV Sunday 6:15 p.m. 
Sioux City, Ia. KVTV Monday 12:15 p.m. 
Monroe, La. KNOE Sunday 12:45 p.m. 
Bangor, Me. , WLBZ Saturday 1:30 p.m. 
Presque Isle, Me. WAGM Monday 1:30 p.m. 
Springfield, Mass. WWLP ** Sunday 10:45 a.m. 
Greenfield, Mass. wae? Sundaye 10:45 a.m. 
Marquette, Mich. WDMJI Wednesday 3:00 p.m. 
Detroit, Mich. ww) Sunday 11:15 p.m. 
Saginaw, Mich. WNEM Sunday 1:00 p.m. 
Traverse City, Mich. WPBN Saturday 4:15 p.m. 
Austin, Minn. KMMT Sunday 5:15 p.m. 
St. Louis, Mo. KSD Sunday 12:00 p.m. 
Butte, Mont. KXLF Monday 6:00 p.m. 
Helena, Mont. KSLJ Monday ~ 6:00 p.m. 
Glendive, Mont. KXGN Wednesday 6:00 p.m. 
Las Vegas, Nev. KLAS Sunday ¢ 63:30 p.m. 
Reno, Nev. KOLO Friday 5:30 p.m. 
Utica, N. Y. WKTV Monday 5:15 p.m. 
Rochester, N. Y. WROC Saturday 7:45 a.m. 
Greenville, N. C. WNCT Monday 6:00 p.m. 
Lock Haven, Pa. WPBZ Saturday 5:15 p.m. 
Johnstown, Pa. WIJAC Wednesday 1:15 p.m. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. WIC » Sunday 10:45 a.m. 
Aberdeen, S. D. KXAB Friday 9:30 p.m. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. KELO Saturday 2:45 p.m 
Port Arthur, Tex. KPAC Saturday 4:00 p.m. 
Hampton, Va. WVEC Monday 1:15 p.m. 
Richmond, Va. WTFVR Saturday 4:45 p.m. 
Seattle, Wash. KOMO Saturday 5:30 p.m 
Huntington, W. Va. WHTN Saturday 1:00 p.m. 
Wheeling, W. Va. WTRF Saturday 2:30 p.m. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. WTAP Tuesday 12:15 p.m. 
La Crosse, Wis. WKBT Wednesday , 4:30 p.m. 

** Lebanon, New Hampshire, Channel 81 

Claremont, New Hampshire, Channel 79 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


Plague of the Unwanted Book 


By Jane Goodsell 


OR A NUMBER OF YEARS I have been 

plagued by the problem of what to do when some- 
body insists on lending me a book that I do not 
want to read. I keep reading the etiquette columns 
in hopes that Emily Post or Amy Vanderbilt will 
someday tackle this problem of mine instead of 
giving me advice on 
where to place the 
butter plates at a 
formal dinner, and 
how to introduce a 
Supreme Court jus- 
tice to a grand duke. 
But they never have, 
and I am now con- 
vinced that they 
never will. Probably 
because there is no 
solution to my prob- 
lem. 

When somebody 
presses a volume in- 
to your hands and 
says, “Take this 
It’s fascinating and you simply 


home with you. 
must read it,” there is no escape short of pleading 
total illiteracy. In my younger and more optimistic 
days, I used to hope that the book might possibly 
be one that I was dying to read, like the unex- 


purgated version of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. Or 
even one that I had always intended to read some- 
day, such as Anna Karenina, 

Now I know better. I know that the books you 
are coerced into borrowing are the sort you couldn’t 
plow through if you were trapped in a cave with only 
a candle and that book for company. Nobody ever 
insists that you borrow an exciting mystery or a 
hard-to-get best seller. Indeed, they practically insist 
that you sign over your life insurance as collateral 
before lending you a book you really want. 


The books that people insist on your taking home 
have titles such as: Statistical Study of Tariff Policies; 
Principles of Organic Farming; Through the Ages 
with the Tse Tse Fly; The Theory of Dynamic In- 
fallibility. 

THESE BOOKS HAVE SEVERAL traits in com- 
mon: microscopic print, no pictures and extensive 
footnotes, bibliography, graphs and charts. All of 
them deal exhaustively with a subject of no general 
interest whatsoever. 

I have several theories on why people insist that 
other people borrow these books. One is that this 
is an easy way to get tid of books they don’t want 
themselves. Another is the simple theory of revenge: 
the people who insist that I read these books have, 
themselves, been forced into reading them. The 
last—and probably most likely—theory is that the 
person who insists on lending you the book is actually 
passionately interested in it. Due to the fact that 
literature on early Egyptian chamber pots or the 
development of the doorknob has limited appeal, he 


has difficulty finding somebody with whom to discuss — 


his passion. 
« SO YOU ARE ELECTED. Or maybe you aren't, 


but I am, being the sort of non-aggressive, indecisive © 
person who is easily bullied. I do try to escape. I 
remonstrate that I have no time to read, that I have © 


been spending the last 15 year trying to get through 
the Bobbsey Twin series, that my reading ability is 


at a fifth grade level, and that I never return bor-— 
I am told to- 


rowed books. All this to no avail. 
take it anyway, that there’s no hurry, and to read 
the book when I find time. 

Within two days I get a telephone call, asking 
whether I have gotten into it yet. Three days later 


I am queried on whether I have reached that simply ~ 


fascinating tenth chapter. Two weeks later a waspish 
voice asks why I borrowed the book in the first 
place if I didn’t intend to read it, 
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Organizing Leaders Report: 


Climate Ripe for 
Reaching Workers 


A marked improvement in the climate for trade union organizing 


was reported by 200 delegates 


conference in Washington, according to AFL-CIO Dir. of Organiza- 


tion John W. Livingston. 


Top leaders of 75 AFL-CIO affiliates, including the presidents 


attending a two-day organizing 


of 32 international unions, said’® 
this favorable attitude on the part 
of unorganized workers came in the 
face of massive anti-union cam- 
paigns being waged by big business 
and right-wing political groups. 
The conference, sponsored by 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Organi- 
zation, placed particular stress 
on the need for organizing the 
nation’s 14 million unorganized 
white collar workers and the 6 
million production workers in 
the South who still lack union 
benefits. 

Delegates devoted time to an 
analysis of the drive by the Na- 
tional Association. of Manufac- 
turers, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce and other right wing groups 
to organize their opposition to trade 
unionism through clinics, seminars 
and conferences to train manage- 
ment officials in techniques for 
blocking organizing drives. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
told the conference that the labor 
movement stands on the threshold 
of greater accomplishments. He 
urged the delegates to follow the 
example of the late Sam Gompers, 
president of the former AFL, who 
never faltered in his determination 
to keep organizing as the key goal 
of the trade union movement. 


Gompers, Meany said, was so 


Union Tells Story 
In Radio Series 


. New York— Building Service 
Employes Local 32B is preparing 
for its 25th anniversary celebration 
on Apr. 18 by presenting a series 
of radio programs highlighting the 
union’s activities and achievements 
in the first quarter-century of its 
existence. 

The 15-minute programs are be- 
ing broadcast over Station WABC, 
New York, at 6 p. m. on Sundays. 
Each features a brief dramatic 
story, built around a news broad- 
cast format, dealing with some 
major activity or benefit of the 
local. 

The programs are designed to 
remind the 37,000 members of 
their union’s birthday, and to ac- 
quaint the community with the 
union’s role in representing its 
members and the integral part it 
plays in the city’s life. 


intensely dedicated to this principle 
that he always ended speeches to 
union groups with the fervent ex- 
hortation to “organize, organize, 
organize.” j 

Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
said the fertile field for organizing 
is evidenced by the fact that mem- 
bers of trade unions are demon- 
strating an “unrest” in their quest 
for improved wages, hours and 
working conditions. He said that 
if this unrest is evident among 
union membérs who are protected 
better than the unorganized, it 
must be more acute among those 
with no union benefits at all. 


Weaknesses Explored 
Delegates explored areas of or- 
ganizing weaknesses afd the com- 
petition between AFL-CIO affiliates 
campaigning for recognition in the 
same plant. This trend, they noted, 
has abated in recent months and is 
reflected in the fewer number of 
representation elections in which 
two or more AFL-CIO unions are 
involved. 

Representatives of the interna- 
tional unions called for even greater 
demonstrations of cooperation in 
order to get the organizing job 
done in the white collar field and 
in the South. 

Livingston said the improved 
public attitude on trade unions was 
evidenced last November when 
phony “right-to-work” proposals 
were sharply repudiated by voters 
in five of the six states where the 
issue appeared on the ballot. 

He cited recent statistics from 
the National Labor Relations Board 
showing that unions won 68 per- 
cent of all representation elections 
in the third quarter of 1958—high- 
est point. for any three-month 
period since the AFL-CIO merger. 

Livingston said that the “peak 

of damage” caused by right- 
wing distortions of disclosures 
by the McClellan select Senate 
committee “has now passed.” 
He said the vigorous anti-cor- 
ruption moves by the AFL-CIO, 
coupled with mergers of most 
state and local central labor 
bodies, helped restore public 
confidence in “the integrity, unity 
and cooperation” of the labor 
movement. 


; 


AT A VICTORY celebration in Salt Lake City, Utah’s Democratic 
Sen.-Elect Frank E. Moss (left) pins a COPE award on Electa 
Clark, a member of the Ladies Garment Workers who headed 


women’s activities in the election 


campaign for the state AFL-CIO. 
Joining in the ceremony are State COPE Dir. Howard Pace, State 
AFL-CIO Pres. LaMar Gulbransen and David S. King (D), newly- 


elected congressman from Utah’s 2d Dist. 


a 


WORKER EDUCATION PROBLEMS are discussed by (left to right) Pres. Carl Megel of the 
Teachers, Executive Vice Pres. Stanley Knowles of the Canadian Labor Congress and AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler before a luncheon during the U.S.-Canadian labor education 
conference in Washington. Schnitzler and Knowles spoke at the luncheon, over which Megel presided, 


School System Needs ‘Overhaul,’ 
Meany Tells Labor Educators 


(Continued from Page 1) 
perative need for federal enforce- 
ment of school desegregation so 
that all children may have equal 
educational opportunities. 


Local ‘Tax Well’ Dry 

“There is no point in further 
talk of meeting this problem at the 
school. district level, or even the 
community or state level,” he said 
of school construction, “Their 
tax well has run dry. 

“The responsibility of rebuild- 
ing our school plant to regain the 
advantage we have lost to Soviet 
Russia is not a local problem. It 
is not a state problem. It is clearly 
a national challenge and we can 
meet it only at the national level.” 

He said there is only one way 
of “effectively ending” the crisis 
posed by the shortage of qualified 
teachers, and that is “to establish 
higher salary levels . .. a move 
that is long overdue. 

“Here again our federal govern- 
ment must assume the responsi- 
bility for action because we can 
look to no other source to assume 
the financial burden,” he added. 

The difficulties growing out of 
desegregating the schools, he 
said, make for a “waste of time 
and human resources” that “can- 
not be tolerated by American 
parents any more than by their 
government.” 

“The time has come for fed- 
eral authorities to bring about 
compliance with law and order 
and to accord Negro children 


| Butchers Give 


Fair Dealing Vow 


Chicago—Two top officers of 
the Meat Cutters invited employ- 
ers to join in a New Year's pledge 
to work towards greater labor- 
management understanding in the 
meat industry. 

Pres. Thomas J. Lloyd and Sec.- 
Treas. Patrick E. Gorman. de- 
clared in an editorial in The 
Butcher Workman: 

“We promise every employer 
that we will give careful attention 
and real understanding to his prob- 
lems. We will fight hard and mili- 
tantly in the interests of our mem- 
bers, and we will deal fairly and 
understandingly with the employer 


who sits on the opposite side of. 


the bargaining table.” 

Lloyd and Gorman called on 
management to abandon “violent 
antagonism” to unions, 
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their right to equal educational 
opportunity,” he said. 

Meany also touched on the need 
for improved vocational education 
and federal college scholarships, 
which Schnitzler emphasized in 
his talk. 

“All these programs, of course, 
will cost a great deal,” Meany said. 
“There is no getting away from it 
—somehow or other, now and in 
the years to come, we are going to 
have to raise much more money 
and spend much more money for 
education.” __ 

U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Lawrence G. Derthick recounted 
some of the “human interest side- 
lights” observed by the 10-man offi- 
cial U.S. educational mission to 
Russia, which he headed. He said 
the delegation found the people 
friendly, fun-loving, hospitable and 
convinced that their country is the 
only real democracy. 

Meany, who followed him, joined 
with him in warning that the Com- 
munist government of Russia could 
quickly turn the people into a war 
machine. Meany added a grim 
warning that the goal of the Soviet 
system, when it feels strong enough, 
is‘the destruction of capitalism and 
the conquering of this country. 

Vocational Training Vital 

Schnitzler called on the public, 
including labor and management, 
to give the government a “hot- 
foot” to improve vocational train- 
ing—in which the unions have 
pioneered—in order to meet the 
changing demands for skills grow- 
ing out of automation and atomic 
energy. 

“So far as the states and com- 
munities are concerned,” he 
said, “vocational education has 
always been treated as the step- 
child of the school system. The 
federal government, aside from 
maintaining a small bureau in 
the Labor Dept. for continuing 
studies of apprenticeship train- 
ing, has done almost nothing to 
build up and revitalize this vital 
branch of industrial education. 
Now we have to make up for 
lost ground.” 

In demanding many more fed- 
eral college scholarships in both 
scientific fields and the arts and 
humanities, Schnitzler decried the 


failure of all qualified students to 
receive college education as a “tre- 


“constitutes a shameful blot on our 
way of life.” 

“We cannot continue to under- 
develop the best brains of half of 
each new generation without dig- 
ging our own grave as a nation,” 
he warned, “without imperiling the 
whole future of the free way of 
life. . . . We call for an imme- 
diate end to this wasteful, casual, 
suicidal policy of government in- 
difference.” 

CLC Executive Vice Pres. Stan- 
ley Knowles, also a luncheon 
speaker, called on the delegates to 
adopt a three-point program to 
make worker education more ef- 
fective. 


He urged a re-dedication of 
those already in the field because 
“the demands of our times call for 
greater interest and activity” in 
labor education; an intensification 
and extension of labor education 
among union members on _ the 
ground that they “must be more 
than card carriers and must know 
the score”; and a search for a solu- 
tion to the “real task in remaking 
society” by “finding a balance be- 
tween collective activities and the 
preservation of individual free- 
dom.” 


Siecl Union Plans 
Lakes Ship Pact 


Cleveland, O.—A_ Steelworkers’ 
negotiating committee held a week- 
long meeting here to chart new 
contract: demands for 3,000 un- 
licensed seamen on Great Lakes 
ore boats. 

The present contract between 
USWA’s Great Lakes Seamen’s 
Local 5000 and 10 leading steam- 
ship lines expires June 30, | ; 
' The committee also discussed 
legislative proposals to be sub- 
mitted to the Ohio General Assem- 
bly calling for jobless pay and sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits 
for lake seamen idled during the 
winter months. They are now 
denied such benefits under Ohio 
law. 


Union Delegates Named 
To University Board 


Cincinnati, O.—James P. Walsh, 
a member of Theatrical Stage Em- | 
ployes Local 754 and its delegate 
to the Central Labor Union, has 
been appointed to a nine-year term 
on the board of directors of the 
University of Cincinnati by Mayor 
Donald Clancy. His nomination has 


mendous waste of talent” which 


been approved by the City Council, 
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GE Employes Ask Ford 
To Help Save N.J. Plant 


Bloomfield, N. J—In a move born of desperation, employes of 
the General Electric Co. whose jobs are doomed when the plant 
here is closed forever on Apr. 1 have asked Henry Ford II for help. 

Ford is not only head of the Ford Motor Co. but also is a di- 
rector of GE. It was in this latter role that he was appealed to by 


Pres. Charles Ziegler of Electrical, 


Radio & Machine Workers Local 
442 for assistance in saving the 
jobs of nearly 700 employes—the 
survivors of a work force that num- 
bered 2,200 a few years ago. 

The plant then turned out air 
conditioning. equipment. The com- 
pany decided to move it to Tyler, 
Tex., to tap an area where labor 
is less strongly organized. It dis- 
regarded the economic tragedy the 
shift would visit upon this north- 
ern New Jersey community. Em- 
ployment has dropped steadily, 
with closing scheduled for Apr. 1. 

Ziegler pointed out to Ford 
that despite appeals from clergy- 
men and other civic leaders, 
Chairman Ralph Cordiner of the 
GE board has refused to meet 
with Bloomfield community rep- 
resentatives hopeful of persuad- 
ing him to change his mind 
about the move to Tyler. 

He noted that 350 of the work- 
ers who still have jobs have from 
25 to 48 years of faithful service 
with GE, that the overall average 
length of service is 10 years, and 
that 90 percent of the present em- 
ployes are over 40 years of age 


Hoffa Cancels 
Convention to 
Oust Monitors 


Teamsters Pres. James R. Hoffa 
has officially canceled the call for 
a special union convention in 
March which, he had stated earlier, 
was intended to “get rid of the 
monitors” named by a federal court 
last January to supervise affairs of 
the union. 

Meanwhile, U.S. Dist. Judge F. 
Dickinson Letts postponed action 
on a request that he sign a formal 
order spelling out sweeping author- 
-ity for the Board of Monitors to 
compel reforms in the elections, 
accounting and trusteeship proce- 
dures of the international and its 
locals and to compel union trials 
looking toward the expulsion of 
powerful Hoffa lieutenants. 

Letts postponed action when at- 
‘torneys for New York Local 277 
_ asked the U.S. Court of Appeals in 

Washington to override an earlier 
ruling by the district court gen- 
erally upholding the monitors’ 
power. The appellate court on 


Jan. 14 rejected a Local 277 re- 
quest that it convene a full nine- 
member session to act on the pe- 
tition, 


and thus would find new jobs diffi- 
cult to find. 

In addition, Ziegler advised Ford 
that Northern New Jersey is a 
critical labor surplus area and that 
‘there just aren’t many jobs. 

Established in 1892 

The Bloomfield plant, estab- 
lished in 1892, was one of GE’s 
first locations, Ziegler recalled for 
Ford’s benefit. The work force 
has always been industrious and 
efficient, and even now is exceed- 
ing its production quota by 25 per- 
cent. 

With more than 1,300 workers 
already permanently laid off, the 
effect on Bloomfield’s economy has 
been disastrous, Ziegler said in his 
appeal. 

“Seven businessmen near the 
plant have been forced to close 
their doors,” he said. “The re- 
maining merchants are in a perilous 
financial situation and many will 
be forced to the wall if there is a 
complete shut-down. ... If this 
close-down goes through, it will 
virtually ruin the lives of 700 fami- 
lies and drive many merchants into 
bankruptcy.” 

Ziegler also told Ford that the 
closing announcement has _ re- 
sulted in “resentment from the 
citizens and is doing irreparable 
damage to GE’s reputation in 
the New York-New Jersey 
metropolitan area.” 


Harry Clark Dies; 
Labor Attorney 


‘Kansas City, Mo.—Harry Clark, 
widely known labor lawyer, col- 
lapsed of a heart attack in his 
office and died a few hours before 
he was to attend a meeting of the 
School Board, of which he was a 
member, at which he was due to 
be elected president. He was 59. 

He had been active in the labor 
legal field since 1934, when the 
Auto Workers and later the Steel- 
workers began organizing in the 
Kansas City area. As counsel for 
the former Kansas State Industrial 
Union Council, he handled court 
actions which ended with most pro- 
visions of that state’s notorious 
Labor Control Act of the mid- 
1930s declared unconstitutional. 

A graduate of the University of 
Michigan, he is survived by his 
widow and a sister. More than 
3,000 persons, including AFL-CIO 
Organization Dir. John Livingston, 
attended funeral services here. 


‘| change 


‘New Tactics of Deceit’ 


Mrs. Roosevelt Hits Change 
In Name of ‘R-T-W’ Group © 


“Right-to-work”” front groups are changing their names in what Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has charged 
rare “new tactics of trickery and deceit” to push anti-labor measures through state legislatures. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, co-chairman of the National Council for Industrial Peace, said the change in name 
for these organizations reflects the overwhelming defeat of compulsory open shop propositions in ave 
of the six states where the issue appeared on the ballot in_the owicnsacand election. 


Most recent resort to this device, ® 
she said, is in New Mexico where 
the Citizens Right-to-Work Com- 
mittee announced it was changing 
its name to the “Educational Com- 
mittee for Voluntary Union Mem- 
bership.” The Albuquerque, N. M. 
Tribune quoted “work” committee 
Director Cecil Black as saying the 
occurred because “the 
people were confused by the title 
. +. and the new name fits better.” 

“By changing the name of their 
committee,” Mrs. Roosevelt said, 
“the New Mexico ‘right-to-work’ 
promoters have repudiated their 
own fraudulent label. These re- 
actionary groups are now at-. 
tempting to get away from their 
rejected ‘right-to-work’ slogan by 
hiding behind an equally phony 
label.” 

Denouncing compulsory open- 
shop proponents as “front-men for 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce,” the former first lady 
said their objective remains un- 
changed. 

“They seek passage of state legis- 
lation to -.destroy collective bar- 
gaining and the job security of the 
union shop made possible for 
America’s working people by the 
federal Taft- Hartley Act. Their 
aim is to lower wages and return 
workers to the sweatshop condi- 
tions of a half century ago,” she 
declared. 

“Work” forces were rebuffed last 
November when the compulsory 
open-shop proposal was resound- 
ingly defeated in California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Ohio and Washington. 


Stars to Plug 
‘Live’ Music 
Drive in N.Y. 


New York—A $75,000 news- 
paper, radio and television cam- 
paign in which Judy Holliday, 
Jimmie Durante and Jackie Glea- 
son are participating has been 
launched by Musicians Local 802 
as part of its drive to create more 
employment by reminding people 
of what they miss when they don’t 
listen to “live” music. 

Pres. Al Manuti described the 
campaign, which is running for 
five weeks, as the first major step 
in an expanded program of public 
relations and “live” music promo- 
tion. 

Durante and Gleason have 
each made six filmed “spots” 
which will be used a total of 33 
times on WCBS-TV, WRCA- 
TV, WABC-TV and WOR-TV 
for evening showings which it is 
estimated will reach a cumula- 
tive total of more than 20 mil- 
lion viewers. 


Miss Holliday has made six 


used among 134 spot announce- 
ments on Radio Stations WABC, 
WBNX, WCBS, WHOM, WOR, 
WOV, WQXR, WRCA and 
WEVD. i 


In addition, advertising is being 
used in daily and weekly news- 
papers, including the foreign lan- 


edition circulations of 6.1 million. 

“We want to remind people,” 
Manuti said, “of the things they’re 
missing—at concerts, hotels, res- 
taurants, theaters, night clubs, par- 
ties, benefits and dinners—if the 
special ingredient is missing. We 
want them to want music played 


Burial was in California, 


just for them.” 


radio “spots” which are being © 


guage press, with combined one- |” 


The measure carried only in 


Kansas, 

Of Black’s assertion that his re- 
named committee would “fight for 
voluntary union membership” un- 
der a proposed amendment to the 
state constitution, Mrs. Roosevelt 
said: 

“When Mr. Black speaks of 
‘voluntary unionism’ he in reality 
means that he is trying to foist 
off a compulsory act on the work- 
ing people of New Mexico that 
would rob them of good wages 
and fair working conditions. 


“There is nothing ‘voluntary’ 
about Mr. Black’s proposal. Behind 
the mask of his committee’s new 
name, he seeks to destroy the demo- 
cratic right of employers and em- 
ployes to agree on trade union rep- 
resentation by majority vote, and 
to shackle New Mexico with a 
backward compulsory open shop. 
“This is the usual chicanery of 
the ‘right-to-work’ promoters, to 
use words which mean one thing to 
hide their true and evil intent.” 


‘First Step’ 


USWA Broadcasts 
Cite Contract Goals 

Pittsburgh—Songs by Phil 
Regan, the widely known 
“Singing Cop,” have been 
combined with fact in a radio 
program aimed at .preparing 
members of the Steelworkers 
and the public at large for the 
union’s campaign for im- 
provements in contracts that 
expire June 30.° 

The USWA has available 
for sponsorships by its dis- 
tricts and locals a 15-minute 
weekly program which fea- 
tures the radio, recording and 
movie songster and also ex- 
| plains the union’s program, 
its goals for the future and 
its role in community, state 
and national life. 

The union said arrange-. 
ments are being made to ex- 
tend the program over 26 
weeks. 


Chemical Unions Take 
in Merger 


Cleveland—Announcement of a successful “first step” in merger 
talks between the Chemical Workers and the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic -Workers was made by the presidents of the two unions 
following a meeting of a joint merger constitutional committee here. 

OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight and ICWU Pres, Walter L. Mitchell 


reported that during two days of 
discussion the committee reviewed 
“the differences and the similari- 
ties in the organizational struc- 
tures” of the two unions, 

“We also exchanged ideas as to 
what possible constitutional struc- 
tures would best serve the needs of 
a merged organization,” they con- 
tinued. 

“As a result of our talks, we 
are now proceeding to draw up a 
number of written proposals 
which will be studied at a later 
meeting of our committee. We 
have every confidence that ulti- 
mately we will be able to pro- 
vide our joint merger committee 
with concrete . comprehensive 
plans for their consideration and 
debate.” 

' Talks on possible unity of the 


two unions have been under way 
for some time and were approved 
by the respective conventions last 
year. Under- the schedule, the 
work of the merger constitution 
committee will be presented to the 
full merger committee at a meet- 
ing this spring. 

If the full committee accepts a 
merger plan, the results will be 
voted on by the next conventions 
of the respective unions, 

The merger constitution com- 
mittee, in addition to the two union 
presidents, is composed of Sec.- 
Treas. Marshall Shafer and Vice 
Presidents Gordon MclIlwain and 
Joseph J. Donovan of ICWU, and 
Sec.-Treas. T. M. McCormick and 
Vice Presidents Ben Shafer and 


Elwood Swisher of OCAW. 


A UNION MEMBER and his wife. who care for six homeless 
children have been named “Foster Parents of the Year” in San 
Francisco, Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Rondoni, a childless couple 
who love children, have cared for as many as nine children at one 
time. Rondoni.is a motion picture projectionist and a member of 
Local 162 of the Stage Employes, 
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Mitchell Acai. 7 | 
jForeed Arbitration 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell declared himself “definitely 
opposed” to revision of the Railway Labor Act to provide. “com- 
pulsory arbitration” to prevent strikes in the air transport, and rail 


industries. 


Speaking at the first annual safety awards dinner of the Loco- 


motive Firemen & Enginemen in> 
Washington’s Hamilton Hotel, 
Mitchell said the imposition of 
compulsory arbitration, as recom- 
some “impatient 


critics,” would lead to “govern- 


ment domination” of labor-man- | 


agement relations. 

Several hundred government, 
industry and labor leaders, in- 
cluding more than a score of 
members of the new 86th Con- 
gress, saw the BLFE honor 
John T. Matthews of Schiller 
Park, Ill, as its “Locomotive 
Fireman of 1958.” 


Wearing a brace because “a a 
back injury sustained when an 
Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad 
locomotive rammed+ a nursery 
school bus in a Chicago suburb 
last Dec. 4, Matthews received a 
special trophy and a $500 award 
for having saved the lives of 10 
of the children. 

Although hurt himself, Matthews 
was able to flag down an approach- 
ing train so that it stopped short 
of the mangled bus in which the 
children and their driver were 
trapped. 

Looks for Pressure 

Mitchell, who ahnounced. he was 
calling in° labor and management 
representatives for consultation on 
possible changes in the Railway 
Labor Act, said he anticipated pres- 
sure for compulsory arbitration 
from some quarters because of 
“the disregard for the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Fact Find- | 
ing Board” in recent airlines dis- 
putes. 

Declaring that the talk ‘eons 
compulsion raises “grave ques- 
tions,” the secretary said that 
countries which have tried it 
have discovered an “apparently 
irresistible habit of government 
to cover a much wider field than 
was at first intended.” 


Labor Bill 


What started out as “arbitration 
of a few private matters,” he said, 
ended. up as “government domina- 
tion of many other private mat- 
ters.””. 

“I am definitely opposed to 
' that trend in labor relations,” 
' Mitchell said. 

BLFE Pres. H. E. Gilbert, prais- 
ing the heroism of the locomotive 
fireman being honored, said that 


‘throughout its more. than 85-year 


history the brotherhood “has fos- 
tered safety legislation programs 
so that men in engine and train 
service could toil with some degree 
of assurance that they were rela- 
tively free from the hazard of 
receiving bodily injury.” 

Union Safety Roll Stressed 

The same interest in safety, he 
said, has been manifested by every 
other rail labor union. The safety 
regulations and devices now in 
standard use on~American and 
Canadian railroads, Gilbert said, 
“are there because of the insistence 
and foresight of rail labor.” 

Although rail safety “should be 
a combined effort of labor and 
management,” the BLFE president 
said, the railroads have consistently 
opposed rather than cooperated in 
this field. | 

“Labor and management are 
not in agreement on a safety pro- 
gram or what real safety entails 
and requires,” he continued. “We 
can’t even get together on the 
appointment of committees to 
study rail safety. 

“The Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association proposed, more than 
two-year ago, that a joint labor- 
management safety committee be 
set-up. The railroad representa- 
tives continually procrastinated 
until, after a two-year wait, labor 
went ahead with its own com- 
mittee.” 


Struggle 


Looms in Congress 


(Continued from Page 1) 
posals nor Goldwater’s in the 
past have included restrictions 
on management efforts to disrupt 
the guaranteed rights of free or- 
ganization of workers and col- 
lective bargaining. 

Eisenhower in his State of the 
Union message did not include 
among his general statements on 
labor legislation any language that 
seemed designed to discourage the 
spending of management funds for 
disruptive anti-labor tactics of the 
type exposed by hearings of the 
McClellan special Senate commit- 
tee. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill would 
have required management to file 
public reports on sums above 
$5,000 spent to “influence or af- 
fect employes in the exercise” of 
their organizing and bargaining 
rights. 

The President simply said that 
his special message would include 
proposals designed: 

“To safeguard workers’ funds in 
union treasuries against misuse of 
any kind whatsoever; 

“To protect the rights and free- 
doms of individual union members, 
including the basic right to free 
and secret elections of officers; 

“To advance true and responsi- 
ble collective bargaining; 

“To protect the public and inno- 
cent third parties from unfair and 
Coercive practices such as boycot- 
ting and blackmail picketing.” 

Kennedy said that he had 


o 


Leng ny aren 


asked a nine-member panel of 
experts in labor law to draft rec- 
ommendations for general revi- 
sion of the Taft-Hartley Act for 
consideration by his subcommit- 
tee after a bill along the lines 
of the Kennedy-Ives measure is 
reported. 

Public members, he said, would 
be Archibald Cox, Harvard law 
professor; David L. Cole, labor 
mediator; Charles O. Gregory, 
University of Virginia law profes- 
sor; Russell Smith, University of 
Michigan Law School; and W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz, Northwestern Univer- 
sity law professor and former 
chairman of the World War I 
War Labor Board, 

Two representatives of labor, he 
said, would be Arthur J. Goldberg, 
special counsel of the AFL-CIO, 
and Louis Sherman, counsel for 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

Management panelists would be 
Gerard Reilly and Guy Farmer, 


both former members of the Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board. 
Reilly was deeply involved in the 
drafting of the Taft-Hartley Act 
in 1957. 

New Senate Labor Committee 
members named by the Democrats 
are Senators Joseph Clark (Pa.), 
Harrison Williams (N. J.) and Jen- 
nings Randolph (W. Va.). — 

The Democratic margin on the 
House Labor Committee was raised 
to 20 to 10 over Republican mem- 
bers, 


the railroader’s wife. 


Ike’s Still for ‘Economy; 


Revives ’31 


Pres. Eisenhower is planning to name a new committee to set 
long range goals to which the nation can aspire, but for 1959 his 
program will revolve around the concept of a balanced budget and 


sharp limitations on expenditures. 


That’s the general theme of the President’s seventh State of the 


Committee 


Union message delivered to a joint> 
session of the heavily Democratic 
86th Congress. 

Congressional Republicans, re- 
covering from sharp fights in both 
the House and Senate over party 
leadership posts, hailed the mes- 
sage as flew evidence of the Presi- 
dent’s “vision” and “resolution” to 
lead the nation in the final two 
years of his term ef office. 

Democrats. generally reacted 
with an “it’s just-another speech” 
approach, questioned the balanced 
budget theme and said they would 
wait to see the program spelled out 
in the upcoming Budget Message 
the President's Economic Report 
and a series of special messages. 

The President’s announcement 
that he will set up a new com- 
mittee to chart the nation’s goals 
and long term guidelines would 
update and supplement, he said 
the “monumental work of the 
Committee on Recent Social 
Trends” appointed by the last 
Republican president, Herbert 
Hoover, in 1931 in the depths of 
a severe depression. 

The committee was generally 
lost track of when Pres. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s vigorous New Deal 
program went into action to pull 
the nation out of its economic hole. 

Democrats indicated that while 
a set of long-range goals would be 
of some value, the immediate prob- 
lem was an action program from 
the White House to help complete 
the economic recovery from the 
recession of 1957-58 and shore up 
the nation’s military strength in 
face of new Soviet advances. 


Wage-Hour Pageant 


Recording Available 


A tape recording of the pageant 
which highlighted the recent 20th 
anniversary observance of _ the 
wage-hour law can be purchased 
for $7.50 from Sound Studios, 306 
6th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Helen Gahagan Douglas nar- 
rated the documentary pageant, 
“Test of our Progress.” Joe Glazer, 
folk singer and educational direc- 
tor of the Rubber Workers, and a 
cast from Catholic + University 
dramatized the fight against child 
labor and sweatshops. The pageant 
was presented at a joint program 
of the AFL-CIO and the National 


Consumers League 


The AFL-CIO has called on the 
new Congress to take bold steps to 
give the people what they voted for 
in the areas of social welfare, na- 
tional defense and labor legislation. 

The President took some note of 
these areas in his message. He told 
the joint session he would: 

@ Submit a balanced budget for 
the 1960 fiscal year, previously an- 
nounced as calling for $77 billion 
in expenditures. 

& Propose revisions in the tax 
structure “to remove inequities and 
enhance incentives.” 

© Request authorization to veto 
specific items in money bills, os- 
tensibly to help him keep “spend- 
ing” under control. 

@ Seek to “reduce federal opera- 
tions in areas where private enter- 
prise can do the job” by asking 
legislation for greater flexibility in 
extending federal credit. 

@ Submit a specific message for 
more effective use of federal funds 
in the farm program. 

@ Propose labor-management leg- 
islative recommendations apparent- 
ly similar to the Administration’s 
program in 1958 in opposition to 
the Kennedy-Iveg bill, which the 
President had termed ‘‘half- 
hearted.” 

@ Ask Congress to strengthen civil 
rights legislation. 

On defense expenditures, the 
President told Congress his bud- 
get would “avoid useless expendi- 
tures which,-in the name of 
security, might tend to under- 
mine the economy and, there- 
fore, the nation’s safety.” E 

His balanced budget for fiscal 
1960, along with some of the above 
proposals on fiscal expenditures, 
will “minimize” the danger of in- 
flation and keep the economy 
“sound and expanding,” he said. 

In the economic area the Presi- 
dent maintained that the “recession 
is fading into history.” His mes- 
sage made no mention of the 4 
million unemployed. 

To “create an environment of 
price stability for economic growth” 
he proposed to amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 “to make it clear 
that government intends to use all 
appropriate means to protect the 
buying power of the dollar,” and 
to seek further information on 


Page Eleven 


Brown Asks 


/$1.25 Wage 


In California 


Sacfamento—California’s Gov. 
Edmund G. (Pat) Brown proposed 
a. $1.25 an hour’state minimum 
wage, improvements in unemploy- 
ment and workmen’s compensation 
and a state fair employment prac- 
tices law in his inaugural speech 
here. 

Addressing a joint session of the 
state legislature—controlled by the 
Democrats for the first time in 69 


i| years—Brown outlined .a program 
|| which he described as “responsible. 
:| liberalism,” 


Brown, who swamped former: 


'|GOP Sen. William F. Knowland ina 
‘|.a gubernatorial race in which so- - 
{called “right-to-work” was a key. 


issue, called on the legislature to 


;| Move forward in a “new and ob- - 
i| jective atmosphere to strengthen 

FIRST ANNUAL SAFETY AWARD of the Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen went to John T. Matthews (center) of Schiller Park, 
Ill., who saved the lives of 10 nursery school children and their bus 
driver—but the BLFE’s $500 check ended up in Mrs. Matthews’ 
hands. Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell is shown bypassing the union’s 
first “Locomotive Fireman of the Year” to present the check to 


the integrity of the. collective bar- 
gaining power.” 
He said he will sees a oun 
message to the legislature which 
will include these recommendations 
for labor legislation. 
_ © Procedures for Workers in in- 
trastate commerce to choose col- 
lective bargaining representatives. 
© Legislation specifically outlaw- 
ing bribes to union officials. 

e “Safeguards” concerning un- 
ion meetings and elections, includ- 
ing provisions for recall of officers 
for misconduct. 

e@ Prohibit loans by unions to 
their officers and requiring union 
officers and management consul- 
tants to file financial statements. | 


e Legislation governing the re- 
lationship between a local union 
and its parent organization. 

Brown said “such laws would 

be safeguards against the irres- 
ponsible minority whose conduct 
damages all of labor.” He 
warned, however, that “there 
must be no punitive measures 
against free and _ responsible 
unions, which have brought un- 
told progress to our state.” 


Brown did not spell out his pro- 
posals for higher unemployment 
benefits. He pointed out that 
families can not meet basic needs 
on the present $40 weekly maxi- 
mum, adding “the level of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits clearly 
should be raised.” 

In other areas, Brown asked the 
legislature to provide more class- 
rooms and higher pay for teachers, 
abolish cross-filing in primary cam- 
paigns and provide for the appoint- 
ment of a “consumers’ advocate” 
to advance the interests of con- 
sumers. 


Catholic Council 
Names Speakers 


Chicago—Sen. Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy (D-Minn.) will open the 
1959 John A. Ryan Forum series 
of the Catholic Council on Work- 
ing Life with a talkk on “A New 
Senator Looks at Economic Jus- 
tice,” Sec. Joseph D. Keenan of 
the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers has announced. 

Keenan, chairman of a 70-man 
committee of union officials which 
assists the Catholic Council in 
sponsoring the forum, said the first 
session will be held Jan. 30 in the 
Morrison Hotel. 

Other speakers in the series in- 
clude Dr. Charles Malik of Leb- 
anon, president of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, who on 
Feb. 18 will analyze the issues in 
Asia and Africa; and Executive 
Sec. Roy Wilkins of the NAACP, 
whose topic on Mar. 13 will be 
“Are We Losing the Fight Against 
Segregation?” 

On Apr. 24 Arthur J. Goldberg, 
AFL-CIO special counsel, and Ed- 
ward L. Cushman, vice president 
in charge of labor relations for the 
Rambkr-American Motors Corp., 
will discuss the former’s proposal 


prices, wages and productivity. 


for a national labor-management 
assembly, 
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‘Enemies of Freedom’ 


Meany Hits Soviets, 
Urges Firm Policy | 


“A 5 demonstration” that mankind can achieve far more 
for itself “through democracy than through despotism” is essential 
to the continuing fight against Communist tyranny, AFL-CIO Pres. 


George - Meany declared. 


Unlike naziism, communism “hides behind a hamapaiinabiatn cover” 


and is: harder to defeat because it 


“pretends to be the champion of 
labor,’ Meany warned, adding: 


“The Mikoyans (Soviet Dep- 
uty Premier A. I. Mikoyan) are 
harder to fight than the Goer- 
ings, but they are none the less 
our enemies, because they are 
the enemies of all freedom and 
human decency.” 

Meany’s warning came at a two- 
day conference on “Labor and 
Science in a Changing World” 
“sponsored by the AFL-CIO Indus- 
trial Union Dept. 

Test of Foreign Policy 

In analyzing the nature of the 
Communist threat to the free world 
in a-period of astounding advances 
in science and technology Meany 
noted that despite all shortcomings 
one may find in American foreign 
policy, the United States is the 
_ balancing wheel today of world 
peace. The acid test of the sound- 
ness of any American foreign policy 
is “does it strengthen or weaken the 
non-Communist world?” rs 

With the Communists in pos- 
session of enormous power of 
destruction, the AFL-CIO presi- 
dent said, “we must be prepared 
to suffer many years of world 
tension. This tension is distress- 
ing, but it is still preferable to. 
war or to submission to Soviet 

ranny.” 

While the U.S. must do every- 
thing to remain at peace, Meany de- 
clared, “ we must recognize the na- 
ture of the Soviet opposition. We 
cannot hide our heads in the sand; 
we cannot escape the determination 
of communism to dominate the 
entire world.” 

_ Referring to the visit to the 

United States of Mikoyan, Meany 
stressed that in 1956 this “old-time 
Stalinite” was used to convey a 
message of truce “under which the 
Hungarians were lured from their 
fight and their leaders, under a flag 
of truce, taken away to be sub- 
sequently murdered . . . And the 
‘particular gentleman, the old-time 
Stalinite who carried the banner of 


truce and then perpetrated the great- 
est double-cross in modern civilized 
history against the Hungarian 
people—that’s Mikoyan—is jump- 
ing around this country today.” 

Labor can contribute to estab- 
lishing and maintaining world 
peace by having “the greatest 
number of people share the 
benefits which modern science 
can bring to life,” Meany said. 
“Labor has the greatest stake in 
atomic power being used solely 
for the pursuits of peace.” 

“We of labor,” he continued, 
“fndict communism because it robs 
the people living under it of all 
human freedom and the possibility 
to share equitably and adequately 
in the benefits of technical progress 
behind the iron curtain.” 

The most vital interest of 
American labor, the AFL-CIO 
president added, is to have the 
workers in the economically un- 
derdeveloped countries of the 
world “enjoy a rising standard 
of living, better pay, better 
hours, more leisure, health and 
culture.” 

Our best answer to the Commu- 
nist challenge, he said,” is con- 
stantly to humanize our society, 
improve our free way of life and 
make it invulnerable in every way 
to Communist subversion and as- 
sault.” 


U.S. Responsibility Stressed 

Reliance on conferences and, on 
the terrible destructiveness of the 
atom bomb to prevent war, said 
Meany “is a repudiation of the 
responsibility that all Americans 
must have for the protection of 
future generations and for the pres- 
ervation of freedom.” 

He added: 


“Our number one objective is 
to use our influence in shaping 
a foreign policy that will always 
leave the door open for peace 
but at the same time present an 
America strong enough to de- 
fend this way of life from ag- 
gression of any kind.” 


FIRST PATIENT to try out one of two orthopedic buses donated to the “American Red Cross by 
the William Green Memorial Fund is wheeled up the vehicle’s special ramp by a Red Cross aide. 
Looking on at special ceremonies at Red Cross Washington, D. C., chapter headquarters are (left to7 
right) Joseph Rodell, Red Cross labor liaison to AFL-CIO Community Service Activities; AFL- 
CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler; Pres. George Meany; and ARC’s DC Chapter Chairman j 
| Charles S. Dewey. 


AFL-CIO Donates 2 Special Buses 
For Handicapped to Red Cross 


Two special orthopedic buses, designed to transport physically handicapped children and adults, 
were presented by the AFL-CIO to the American Red Cross. 

Purchase of the vehicles was financed by a special grant of nearly $13,000 from the William Green } 
Memorial Fund, established to perpetuate the memory of the late president of the former AFL. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany presented the two buses to Charles S. Dewey, chairman of the 


District of Columbia Red Cross? 
chapter, and Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther, ARC’s national presi- 
dent, at special ceremonies at the 
D. C. chapter headquarters. 


In making the presentation 
Meany said the purpose of the 
William Green fund was to “do 
things to help people.” He said 
that it has given out more than 
$1 million in grants for special 
projects since it was established, 
adding: “I can think of no more 
worthy purpose than this.” 


Dewey, expressing the chapter’s 
deep appreciation for the gift from 
the trade union movement, said 
the buses would help eliminate a 


long-standing problem of trans- 


Defense Contract Apprenticeship 
Programs Demanded by Hayes 


Pres. Al J. Hayes of the Machinists called on the Defense Dept. to require its contractors to train 
apprentices instead of “pirating skilled workers from other industries.” 

Hayes, addressing the closing session of a labor and science conference in Washington spon- 
sored by the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., warned that Russia is outpacing the United States 
in training technicians and skilled workers. 


While Russia is expanding its 
pool of skilled workers, the United 
States is “currently running up a 
deficit of 150,000 workers a year,” 
Hayes told the conference. 

Annual Deficit 

He said 250,000 skilled workers 
die or retire each year and “we 
are replacing only 100,000 of them 
through apprenticeships, formal on- 
the-job training and immigration.” 

Hayes singled out the aircraft 
industry as a major offender 
which is “doing nothing to re- 
plenish the nation’s pool of 
skilled manpower.” 

He said most aircraft plants have 
no programs for training appren- 
tices. Neither the Machinists nor 
the Auto Workers, he charged, 
was able to get the industry to 


* rgree to apprenticeship training 


erfgrams in contract negotiations. 
“Management was simply not 
interested in foregoing a few 

* dollars of immediate profit now 
in order to insure an adequate 
supply of skilled workers in the 
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future,” Hayes declared. 

The conference heard Paul G.. 
Hoffman, director of the United 
Nations special fund for underde- 
veloped nations, warn that “the 
world can not move toward: peace 
unless the people of these under- 
developed ‘nations have a solid 
basis for hope of «progress toward 
a better life.” 

New Agency Proposed 

Hoffman, former chairman of 
the board of the Studebaker Corp. 
and_former Marshall Plan admin- 
istrator, proposed establishment of 
“a new multi-national lending 
agency” to finance long-term loans 
for development purposes. He said 
foreign aid can have lasting suc- 
cess only when it leaves the re- 
cipient nation 
pendent.” 

“Friendships and alliances 
which can be bought with dol- 
lars are not trustworthy,” he de- 
clared. 

Practical problems of organiz- 
ing scientific and professional 


“genuinely inde-| - 


workers were discussed by a panel 
of five union officials. 

Four of the speakers—Pres. 
Russell M. Stephens of the Tech- 
nical Engineers; Caesar Guazzo, 
salary division chairman of Dist. 4, 
Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers; Research Dir. Sylvia 
Gottlieb of the Communications 
Workers, and Pres. Joseph Amann 
of the unaffiliated Engineers & 
Scientists of America—discussed 
special problems of professional 
workers. 


Factors Listed 

The importance of status, pro- 
vision for professional development 
and advanced training, and de- 
mocracy on the job were among 
the factors. cited. 
A fifth panelist, John J. Pastin, 
director of the Steelworkers’ Office 
and Technical Dept., said that pro- 
fessionals were not basically differ- 
ent from other workers. He sug- 
gested that unions go out and or- 
ganize — instead of analyzing— 


technical and professional workers. 


porting handicapped children and 
adults to and from clinics. Even 
with volunteer help.in the motor 
corps, he said, these cases could 
not be handled properly by private 
cars. 

Assigned to the Washington, 
D. C. area, the orthopedic buses 
will be used to carry crippled chil- 
dren and patients from military 
and veterans’ hospitals in and 
around the nation’s capital to 


sporting events and other special 


affairs. 

The vehicles were built by mem- 
bers of the Auto Workers and were 
designed to Red Cross specifica- 
tions to permit the transportation 
of patients in comfort and safety. 
They are heated and air condi- 
tioned to make possible their maxi- 
mum use regardless of weather. 

Each vehicle can handle 15 pa- 
tients, and is equipped with a 
ramp to facilitate loading and un- 
loading wheelchair patients, plus 
special seats with safety belts for 
other handicapped patients. 

Presentation of the buses was 
part of a continuing program of 
labor-Red Cross cooperation. 


Union Registration 
Drive Starts Early 

San _ Francisco — Unions 
here are off to an early start 
in carrying out a New Year’s 
resolution of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council—to have 
every union member a regis- 
tered voter. 

The council called on local 
unions to have their officers 
and staff become deputy reg- 
istrars to make it easier for 
union members to register. 
The council’s office will be 
used, as it was during the 
1958 campaign, to check the 
registration status of mem- 
bers of affiliated unions, 

Council Sec, George W. 
Johns declared: “As we 
learned last year, it is this 
sort of effort that spells suc- 
cess in achieving the legisla- 
tive and political goals that 
are in the best interest of 
working people.” 


Recently the AFL-CIO pre- 
sented the ARC’s disaster serv- 
ices with four mobile canteens 
which have seen service already 


in areas hard-hit by floods, hurri- 
canes and tornadoes. 
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World Price 
Hikes Offset 
Wage Rises 


Geneva—Price increases through-} 
out the world during the year end- 
ing last June, though lower than§ 
in the previous two years, were 
high enough to wipe out most of 
the wage gains made by workers 
in practically all countries, accord- 
ing to the 1958 Year Book of La-4 
bor Statistics published annually 
by the Intl. Labor Organization. 

This is one of a large collection 
of interesting facts, based on offi- 
cial government figures, in this 
year’s version of the annual ILO 
publication. The volume is avail- 
able in English, French and Spans ie 
ish. 

The yearbook also discloses that} 
whereas most countries showed§ 
higher’ employment in mid-19589 
than a year earlier, the United} 
States was an exception. It shows¥ 
too that manufacturing employ-] 
ment in this country has been con- 
sistently lower since 1953, where-! 
as it has been consistently -higher§ 
in Europe and Oceania. 

One of the odd facts revealed in| 
the Year Book is that a larger pro- 
portion of men over 65 continues 
to work in the United States thang 
in France, Germany, Italy or Great 
Britain—even though the ratio has¥ 
been dropping in recent years andj 
the percentage of older women] 
working has been rising. 
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